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Notes. 
EARLY SCOTISH PRINTERS. 


The following curious entry relative to the ex- 
emption from taxation of the widow of Walter 
Chepman, the earliest Scotish printer, is copied 
from a note-book of a deceased eminent genea- 
logical antiquary, who extracted it from the 
records : — 

“ Provost, baillies, counsale, and committee of our 
burgh of Edinburgh, we greit you weill; forsamekill as 
we of before be oure utheris letteres under our privie 
seal and signete exemit oure lovit, oratoure and wedo, 
Agnes Cokburne, the relict of unquhile Walter Chep- 
man, burges of oure said burgh, of all payingis of onie 
taxis, stents, dewties, or otheris contributione within the 
samyn during hir liftime, as oure saidis letteris mair 
fullelie preportis, &c.: nor the leise* as we ar informit 
ze nou askis and crauis fra hir ane certain soume of 
money in name of taxt to the biging of oure park,t his 
majesty of new exemis hir fra ony taxis, stentis, dewties, 
or contributiounis within our said burgh, or any taxt to 
the bigeing of oure said park, in tyme to cum.” ~ 

_ The date is the 4th of February, in the twenty- 
eighth year of his majesty’s reign. - James died 
upon the 15th December, 1542, having reigned 

nine-and-twenty years. 

This grant of exemption to the widow of Chep- 
man is an interesting instance of this accomplished 


* Nevertheless. 


+ What is now termed the King’ i t° 
nut House ed the King’s Park, beside Holy 


prinee’s love of literature. The wonderful rarity 
of books issuing from the press of Walter Chep- 
| man and his partner Andro Millar can only 
| explained by the subsequent burning of Edin- 
| burgh by the English, and the great fire that 
oceurred in 1700; and which consumed that por- 
tion of the city which, in all probability, was the 
emporium of books, viz. the Parliament Square. 
The collection of tracts in the Library of the 
Faculty of Advocates, printed by Chepman and 
Millar, is unique. A fac-simile copy was taken 
some years since; and what is certainly odd 
enough, the whole impression was nearly con- 
sumed by a fire which broke out in the workshop 
of Mr. Andrew Thomson, an eminent Edinburgh 
bookbinder, with whom the copies had been de- 
posited to be put in boards. Several were totally 
destroyed; but the greater portion was saved, 
burnt in the margin. By the process of inlaying, 
a suflicient number were completed to satisfy the 
demands of the few individuals who take an in- 
terest in such matters. Four copies alone, which 
had not been in Mr. Thomson's shop, were unin- 
jured. Copies are now cuvaiinals rare, and 
usually bring, when occurring for sale, from four 
to five guineas. The Breviary of Aberdeen is the 
only other book, printed by Chepman and Millar, 
now known to exist. Two perfect copies have 
been preserved: one in the Faculty, and the 
other in the University Library of Edinburgh. 
It is in two volumes, very beautifully printed. 
A single volume has, it is understood, turned up 
in the North. ‘There is a reprint of this valuable 
work, of which copies were taken on Bannatyne 
Club paper. Mr. David Laing, librarian of the 
Writers to the Signet—whose knowledge in all 
matters relative to the literature of his native 
county is so well known—subsequently furnished 
an Introduction. 
| The early Scotish printers have been very un- 
fortunate in the preservation of specimens of their 
press: indeed, prior to 1600, books printed in 
St. Andrew’s, or Edinburgh, were rarissimi. Even 
years after that date, they are almost equally 
rare. Thus, of Andro Hart's edition of The 
Bruce, printed in 1616, one perfect copy alone is 
known —that in the Bodleian being defective. 
The one mentioned as quite perfect was brought 
to light upon the dispersion of the magnificent 
library which had been accumulated from time to 
time by the ancient family of Anstruther of An- 
struther; and carefully preserved at Elie House, 
in Fifeshire. For the condition, as well as rarity, 
this collection was unrivalled—at least, in Scot- 
land. This supposed unique edition was purchased 
by me, and is referred to by Mr. C. Innes in 
the edition of The Bruce, printed under his su- 
perintendence for the use of the Members of the 
Spalding Club. 
Another Scotish poem, noticed in Herbert's 
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edition of Ames, was supposed for a long time to 
have perished ; some years since, it unexpectedly 
reappeared. Before the alterations upon the Ad- 
vocates’ Library were made, in one of the middle 
rooms below, where the receipts for books bor- 
rowed were kept, there was a flight of stairs 
leading upwards to a large closet in which coals, 
fuel, and waste paper were deposited. In it also 
a quantity of old books were heaped; usually 
when paper was wanted, it was obtained there. 
Once, upon a day when that commodity was re- 
quired, an under-librarian ascended the stairs, 
and brought back an old quarto play. This led 
to a conjecture that there might be other articles 
worth preservation in the same place. Several 
volumes were then disinterred: some of value, 
some valueless. But amongst these, was a thick 
dirty looking book, in small quarto. Upon look- 
ing over it, my astonishment may be conceived, 
when the first thing that attracted notice was the 
uncommonly rare Jnformacion for Pylgrymes unto 
the Holy Lande, printed by Wynken de Worde ; 
and subsequently reprinted for the Roxburghe 
Club. This led to a further investigation of the 
contents, when the following singularly rare works 
were also discovered : — 

1, “ The Abbay of the holy Ghost.” With a fine impres- 
sion of a woodcut of the Crucifixion on the back of the 
title. It is “ Emprynted at Westmynster, by Wynken de 
Worde.” N.D. 

2. “ Here begynneth a lytell treatyse named the bowge 
of Courte.” Ina verse, with a curious woodcut on title. 
“Thus endeth the bowge of Courte. Emprynted at 
Westmynstre by me, Wynken the (sic) Worde.” 

3. “Here begynnyth y* temple of Glas.” Title want- 
ing. It has Caxton’s device at end; but was evidently 
printed by Wynken de Worde. 

4. “The moost excellent treatise of the Thre Kynges 
of Coleyne.” On the title-page is a very excellent wood- 
cut of the Virgin and Child, receiving offerings from the 
Kings; and on the back, the same woodcut of the Cruci- 
fixion as occurs in the first article described. It is defec- 
tive of the last leaf; but is undoubtedly a production of 
de Worde’s press. 

. “ Mons Perfectionis; otherwyse, in Englysshe, ‘the 
hylle of perfeccyon.’” Woodeut of a bishop, probably 
Alcock, Bishop of Ely, the author, on front, and the pre- 
ceding cut of the Crucifixion on the reverse of title. “ im- 
prynted at Westmynstre, by Wynken de Worde, the yere 
of our lorde M.ccccLXxxxvit; and in the yere of y* revgne 


of the moost vyctorious Prynce, our moost naturall soue- | 


rayne lorde Henry the seventh, at the instaunce of the 
reuerende fader Thomas Pryour of the house of Saynt 
Anne, y* ordre of the chartrouse, and fynyshed the xxii 
day of the moneth of Maye in the vere aboue sayd.” Then 
follows a rude woodcut of the Ascension. . 


This, with the Infurmacyon, is a list of the 
six singularly rare English articles in the volume. 
The seventh was the long lost poem of Rauf Corl- 
zear, in perfect condition and admirable pre- 
servation: “Heire beginnis the taill of Rauf 
Coilzear, how he harbreit King Charlis.” Then 
follows two heads coarsely cut in wood, and hav- 


ing no apparent connexion with the work itself. 


| « Imprentit at Sanct Androis by Robert Lek- 


preuik, anno 1572.” 

The discovery was immediately communicated 
to the late Dr. Irving, the learned librarian of 
the Faculty of Advocates, who had been recently 
elected to that office. The coal-hole, as it may 
properly be termed, was thereupon searched, and 
some other articles turned up; but none of ex- 
traordinary rarity. The volume was immediately 
taken down, and each article bound separately in 
red morocco by Mr. Abraham Thomson — the 
best bookbinder at that time in Scotland; and 
they are now carefully preserved in the Faculty 
Library. To prevent the chance of the disap- 
pearance of Rauf Coilzear again, a reprint was 
made under the editorial care of David Laing, 
Esq., and forms a portion of that valuable collec- 
tion of early Scotch poetry which that gentleman 
gave to the world, and to which the reader is 
referred. 

A great many of the productions of our Scotch 
—_ have almost entirely disappeared. ‘Thus, 

obert Smyth (“ Librar. Burgess of Edinburgh,” 
who died on the Ist of May, 1602), from his will, 
which has been printed in the Bannatyne Miscel- 
lany (vol. ii. p. 233), is proved to have published 
numerous works. Yet no single volume of his 
was known to exist until within these few years, 
when a volume was discovered, consisting of a 
fraction of Cicero's works. Amongst these were 
four Books of the Epistles, wanting the title, but 
with the printer’s device at the end: an odd one 
sure enough, being a coarse delineation of « por- 
poise, mounted upon a salmon, in a river (perhaps 
the Forth), and a building upon a hill in the 
background. The imprint is : “Edenburgi apud 
Robertum Smythium, anno Do, 1583,” 12mo. ‘The 
other contents were the treatise “ De officiis,” 


| printed by “Johannes Kyngstonus, 1574;” and 


& separate appendix of notes by Erasmus, Me- 
lancthon, and Latomus. 

At the period of Smyth's demise, his will in- 
structs that there was in his stock 1275 copies of 
the “ Select Epistillis of Cicero;” and having 
been both printer and publisher, he must have 
sold numerous copies before his demise. Never- 
theless but one copy, and that defective of the title, 
has as yet been found. This has undoubtedly 
arisen from its being a school-book ; and meet- 
ing with the usual fate that befalls productions 
of that class. But Smyth was not merely the 
publisher of school-books: for we find, in the 
enumeration of his stock, 232 “Gray Steillis,” 
not one of which is now supposed to be in ex- 
istence. Indeed, until the discovery of a more 


_ modern edition, the poem was supposed to have 


been lost. What has become of his 1034 ‘* Dundee 
Psalms,” his 743 “Fabillis of Isope,” and various 
other works? They seem to have perished en- 
tirely ; and his device exists only, so far as is at 
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present known, in the presumed unique copy of | 
the “ Select Epistillis of Cicero.” | 
Robert Charteris printed that singular dramatic 
production, called "*hilotus, in 1603; of which a 
beautiful reprint in black-letter was presented 
to the Members of the Bannatyne Club by J. 
Whitefoord Mackenzie, Esq. At the end of this 
* delectable Treatise,” Charteris intimates to the | 
public that he has “ prentit sondrie vther delect- 
abell discourses undernamit, sic as are Sir David | 
Lyndesayis play, the Preistis of Pebles with meric | 
Tailes, the Freiris of Berwick, and Bilbo.” 
The first three works, though extremely rare, | 
have come down to us. But what has become of 
“Bilbo”? Has any person ever seen it? J. M. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH: INEDITED LETTER. 


Much correspondence has recently taken place 
in the pages of “N. & Q.” on the subject of Sir 
Walter Ralegh’s arms. ‘The following highly 
characteristic letter cf this famous though arro- 
gant man—which is preserved among the Lambeth 
MSS. (No. 605, 140), and has, I believe, never 
before been printed — will, doubtless, be interest- 
ing. It will be remembered that Sir Walter 
Ralegh received an extensive grant of lands in 
Ireland ; parcel of the forfeited estates of the un- 
fortunate Gerald, Earl of Desmond. The grant 
consisted, I believe, of some 40,000 acres, lying 
chiefly in the valley of the Blackwater. At the 
time this letter was written, Sir Walter was en- 
gaged in building a house, I think, at Lismore. 
The letter was addressed to his kinsman, Sir 
George Carew, then Master of the Ordnance in 
Treland, afterwards Baron Carew and Earl of 
Totnes. 

“Cussen GrorGe,—for my retrait from the court, it 
Was uppon good cause to take order for my prize; if in 
Irlande they thinke yt I am not worth the respectinge, 
they shall much deceve them sealvs. I am in place to be 
beleved not inferior to any man to pleasure or displeasure 
the greatest, and my oppinion is so receved and beleved 
as I can anger the best of them; and, therefore, if the 
deputy be not as reddy to stead mee as I have bynn to 
defend hyme, be it as it may; when S* William fittz 
Williams shalbe in ingland, I take my sealfe furr his 
better by the honourable offices I hold; as also by that 
nereness to her Maiestye we" still I inioy and never more. 
I am willinge to contineu towards hyme all frendly offices, 
and I doubt not of the like from hyme, as well towards mee 
as my frinds; this mich I desere he should ynderstand, 
and for my pt there shalbe nothinge wantinge y' be- 
cometh a frinde; nether can I but hold my sealf most 
kirdly dealt withall by hym heatherto, of we" I desere 
the continuance. I have deserved all his curteses in the 
hiest degree. For the sutes of Lesmore, I will shortly 
send over order from the Queen for a dismis of their 
cavelacions; and so | pray deale as the matter may be 
respeted for a tyme, and comm“ mee to Mr Sollicitor, wt | 
many thancks for his frindly deling therin, and I assure | 


you on myne honor I have deserved it att his hande in | 
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place wher it may most steed hyme: for hardinge, I will 
send vnto you mony by exchange w* all possible spead, 
az well to pay hyme (if he suffer the recoverye) as all 
others; and till then | pray if my builders want, supply 
them. I look for you here this springe, and if possible I 
may I will return w™ you. The Queen thinkes yt George 


| Carew longes to see her; and therefore see her for once, 


noble George, my frinde and kinsman, from whom nor 
tyme nor fortune nor adversety shall ever sever mee. 
“W. RaLeacu. 
“the xxviij (?) of Decemb*.” 
(Superscribed)— 
“ my lovinge Cussen, S* 
George Carew, of 
the Ordinance in Irland.” (indorsed) 
Raleghe, the 
of December, 1589.” 
Joun Maciean, 


ARCHBISHOP HARSNET AND BISHOP KEN. 


The investigator after remarkable coincidences 
will be struck with the resemblance of a clause in 
the wills of Archbishop Harsnet and Bishop Ken, 
who, like Ridley, Hooker, and Jeremy Taylor, so 
unflinchingly advocated and ably defended the 
One Catholic and Apostolic Faith. 

Samuel Harsnet, a native of Colchester, was of 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, a little after Spenser 
and Harvey. In 1609 he became Bishop of Chi- 
chester; in 1619 of Norwich ; and in 1628 Arch- 
bishop of York. Echard says of him, that he was 
“a learned and judicious divine, and the first per- 
haps who used the noted expression of Conform- 
able Puritans, such as conformed out of policy, 
and dissented in their judgments.” ‘The following 
passage was written, as it were, with the Arch- 
bishop's dying hand, the will being dated February 
13, 1631, and he departed this life on May 25, of 
the same year: — 


“I die in the ancient faith of the true Catholick and 
Apostolick Church, called the Primitive Church, that 
faith as it was professed by the ancient Holy Fathers 
next after the Blessed Apostles, the great renowned pil- 
lars of the same, and signed and sealed with their blood ; 
renouncing from my heart all modern Popish supersti- 
tions, and all novelties of Geneva, not accordant with the 
maxims of the Primitive renowned Church, relying and 
resting my sinful soul upon the alone merits of Christ 


| Jesus, mine only Saviour and most Blessed Redeemer, to 


Whom be all praise, honour, and glory, world without 
end,” 


Thomas Ken was born at Berkhamstead in 
Hertfordshire in July, 1637, and educated at Win- 
chester School and New College, Oxford. On 
Jan. 25, 1685-6, he was consecrated Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. Although for his fidelity to the 
Church he was incarcerated in the Tower of Lon- 
don by his lawful sovereign, James II., he never- 
theless, to keep his conscience void of offence 
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towards God and man, refused the oaths of alle- | 
giance to the Prince of Orange, commonly called 
William the Third, and was accordingly de- 
rived by the State of his episcopal throne on 
Feb. 1, 1691-2. He died at Long-Leate on 
March 19, 1711-12, and was buried at Froome- | 

Selwood, in the churchyard under the east win- 
dow of the chancel, just at sun-rising*, without | 
any manner of pomp or ceremony. In his will | 
are these memorable words : — 
| 


“As for my religion, I die in the Holy Catholick and | 
Apostolick Faith, professed by the whole Church before | 
the disunion of East and West: more particularly I die 
in the Communion of the Church of England, as it stands 
distinguished from all Papal and Puritan innovations, 
and as it adheres to the doctrine of the Cross.” 

Precious indeed is the death of God’s saints, 
and rich the reminiscences of their last sayings. 

Barnsbury. 

Hlinor Notes. 


Miss Vane: Disarrorntep Love. — 
“ The teeming mother, anxious for her race, 

Begs for each birth the ‘fortune of a face ;’ 

Yet Vane can tell what ills from beauty spring, 

And Sedley cursed the charms that pleased a king.” 

Johnson. 

Miss Vane was mistress to Frederic Prince of 
Wales, and afterwards to Lord Hervey. From 
the following lines, written by her, it may be in- 
ferred that her unfortunate course was owing to a 
disappointment in love. Lord Lincoln, of whom 
she seems to have been deeply enamoured, married 
Miss Pelham : — 
“TI once was blessed with all that Heaven could give, | 

To Pope and Murray read from morn to eve; 

For them I scorn’d th’ embroider’d eldest son, 

Tho’ many courted, I ne’er minded one: 

Liked no Amyntor but in Tasso’s strain, 

While Pastor Fido was my constant swain. 

Intent alone my joys in books to find, 

And all my wishes—an accomplished mind. 

My wish arrived, and just when happy made, 
Lincoln steps in, and love must be obeyed. 
Lincoln (so Fate ordained), my bliss supreme! 
My mid-day sentiment and midnight dream ! 
Good-humour, beauty, wit, and radiant youth, 
With the too specious charms of seeming truth, 
Conspired to make the hero all divine — 
Conspired to make me wish the hero mine. 


* The thoughtful reader need scarcely to be reminded 
of the concluding lines which Dr. Donne requested to be 
placed on his monument as an epitaph: “ Hic, licet in 
occiduo cinere, aspicit eum cujus nomen est Oriens: ” 
And here, though set in dust, he beholdeth Him whose 
name is the Rising. Alluding, says Dr. Zouch, to the 
position of Dr. Donne looking eastward, and to the 
famous passage in Zechariah vi. 12, “Behold the Man 
whose name is the Branch,” which the Septuagint Greek 
and Vulgate Latin render “whose name is the East,” or 
“the Rising.” 
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As swift as Maia’s feather’d son he moved, 
And sigh’d, and danc’d, and talk’d, and laugh’d, and 
lov’d: 
In notes more sweet than Philomela sings, 
He said a thousand — looked ten thousand things. 
Gods! how he look’d! when to my ravish’d sight 
My sire first show’d him, as the north star bright ; — 
Ah, were he fixed as that! but, light as air, 
He quits his vows, and seeks another fair ; 
E’en now, regardless of my sense and charms, 
He flies to Pelham’s, happy Pelham’s arms. 
Oh, aid me Murray! call my wandering swain, 
Thy tuneful tongue should never call in vain. 
Thine eloquence and elocution move, 
To plead the sweetest cause, the cause of love ; 
But see! he flies us both; nor Murray hears, 
Nor heeds my wit, nor yet regards my tears! 
Then farewell Hope! my much loved books adicu! 
Avaunt Philosophy, and Murray too! 
Lincoln, dear Lincoln! weds this fatal night ; 
Pope! I deny ‘ Whatever is, is right!’ 
“ Oct. 5, 1744."—Scots Mag. vol. xxxix. p. 212. 
W. D. 


Arive.—Our ancestors were not per- 
fect, neither are we, but I am sometimes, as a 
good antiquarian, at a loss to understand the 


| passion which so many of us exhibit for painting 


our fathers in the blackest colours, and ourselves 
in the brightest. 

Mr. Phillimore, in the declamatory lecture 
which he addresses us respecting the barbarism of 
the reign of George IIL. tells us, among other 
horrid things, how “women were burnt alive by 
the deliberate sentence of the law.” (History of 
the Reign of George the Third, book t. p. 50.) 

Women were no more burnt alive under George 
III. than they are under his granddaughter. 
This subject has been repeatedly discussed in your 
columns. The mode of execution of women for 
“petit treason” was by strangulation; the body 


_ only was burnt. 


Strangely enough, Mr. Phillimore cites three 
instances. One from the Annual Register for 1777, 
p. 168, which is not there, neither can I find it. 
One from the Annual Register for 1773 (quoted at 
p- 68 of his work): “Elizabeth Herring was burnt 
alive. All the details are given, Ann. Reg. p. 131.” 


| This reference is as incorrect as the other. But 


at p. 461 of that volume I find it stated, that the 


' method of executing Mrs. Herring this day for 
the murder of her husband was as follows: “She 
| was placed on a stool, with a rope round her neck 


fastened to a stake; the stool was taken from 
under her, and she was soon strangled.” The 
body was then burnt. 

The third from the Annual Register for 1786 — 
“ Phebe Harris was burnt for counterfeiting shil- 
lings.” This case of Phcebe Harris has been men- 
tioned already in your publication, but I have not 
the reference. She “stood on a low stool which 
was taken away, and she hung suspended by her 
neck ...... Soon after the signs of life had 


. 
2 
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ceased” the body was burnt. (Vol. lvi. part 1. 


. 525.) 


1765 was Envoy Extraordinary to the Elector of 
Bavaria, and minister to the Diet of Ratisbon. By 


Burning alive was no more a reality than John | his wife, hereafter mentioned, he had six sons and 


Doe and Richard Roe; and the obstinate reten- 


tion of the form of the sentence, for generations | 


after it had ceased to be executed, proves not the 
cruelty of our ancestors, but the extraordinary 
pedantry of our lawyers, who could not part with a 


fiction, whether revolting or childish, without suf- | 
| of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Horace 


fering as under the agony of a severe operation. 
JEAN LE TRovvEUR. 

Swirt: Tare or a Tos.—The following re- 
markable passage from St. Optatus must have sug- 
gested, one would apprehend, the leading idea 
upon which the Tale of a Tub was founded. 1 
have not had an opportunity of verifying it, but 
it is cited by an accurate author. It is to be pre- 
mised that Optatus is speaking of the rule of 
faith :— 

“ Arbitrators are wanted. If Christians, they cannot 
be given on either side, because truth is hindered by 
party spirit. A judge is to be sought for abroad. If a 
Pagan, he cannot know Christian secrets. If a Jew, he 
is an enemy of Christian baptism; therefore on earth no 
judgment can be found touching this matter; a judge 
is to be sought for from Heaven. But why beat we at 
Heaven when we have His Testament here in the Gospel ? 
Since in this place earthly things may rightly be com- 
pared with heavenly, it is just as the case of a man 
having numerous sons. These their father himself, as 
long as he is present, orders one and all; a testament is 
not yet necessary. So Christ, as long as He was present 
on earth (though he be not even now wanting) enjoined 
on the Apostles whatever was necessary for the time. 
but like as an earthly father, when he perceives himself 
to be on the confines of death, fearing lest after his death 
the brothers should break the peace and go to law, 
having taken witnesses, transfers his will from his dying 
breast into tablets that shall endure a long while, and if 
contention shall have arisen among the brothers, they do 
not make an uproar, but the will is sought for, and he 
who rests in the tomb silently speaks from the tablets, 
so He, the Living One, whose the Testament is, is in 


a daughter, Frances Anne, who, in 1768, married 
John Crewe, Esq., afterwards Lord Crewe. 

Mr. Greville published anonymously, in 1756, 
Maxims, Characters, and Reflections; Critical, 
Satyrical, and Moral: and editions of 1757 and 
1768 are mentioned. This work excited the scorn 


Walpole ; but Boswell thought it entitled to much 
more praise than it had received. 
He resided at Wilbury, in Wilts; and is men- 


| tioned, but in a somewhat hazy manner, in Hoare’s 


Heaven, therefore His will may be sought in the Gospel | 


So as in a testament.” 
J. R. 

_ Anniversary or Drumcioc. — I do not think 
it Is generally known that the anniversary of the 
Battle of Drumclog is celebrated annually by a 
sermon on Loudon Hill, the battlefield. ‘The 
representatives of the ‘“Cameronians” at their 
last “synod” split into two parties on the ques- 
tions of taking the oath of allegiance, voting for 
M.P., &e. The party who stuck to the principle 
im its entirety, and would not “allow” the queen 
and all her men, was a glorious minority of three 
members of synod; and they havé set up as a 


separate “ body ”—the genuine Covenanters alone | 


in a degenerate generation. J. D. CAMPBELL. 


Forxe Ese, anp Frances 
Wire. — Fulke Greville, son of the Hon. Alger- 
non Greville (son of Fulke Greville, fifth Lord 
Brooke), was educated at Winchester; and in 


Modern Wilts (“ Amesbury Hundred,” 103). 

His portrait, by Humphry, was engraved by 
J. Condé in 1791. 

When did he die? 

His wife Frances, the daughter of James Ma- 
cartney, Esq., died in 1789. She was author of 
“A Prayer for Indifference,” which is given in 
Campbell's Specimens of British Poets ; but neither 
Mr. Campbell, nor his editor Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham, give her Christian name or the date of her 
death. C. H. & Tompson Coorer, 

Cambridge. 


Queries. 
ST. MARY MATFELON: VIRGINI PARITURZ. 


Many readers of “ N. & Q.” are doubtless ac- 
quainted with the strange legend connected with 
the Cathedral of Chartres. In a crypt of that 
cathedral was formerly deposited and venerated 
an image of the B. V. M., said to be possessed of 
miraculous powers, and called “our Lady of 
Chartres.” ‘This crypt is also said to have been 
formed from a cave-temple constructed before 
the Christian era, in which this image was placed 
with the inscription “ Virgini Paritur,” to the 


| Virgin who will bring forth” (a son). It is said 


that one of the sybils predicted to the Gallic 
Druids the future birth of Christ, and that they 
in consequence erected an altar in the cave, placed 
an image before it, and offered anticipatory adora- 
tion to the mother, from whom the Deliverer was 
| destined to spring. I find that Pennant, in his 
History of London, when describing the parish of 
St. Mary Matfelon, commonly called White- 
chapel, relates that the above title of Matfelon is 
said to signify in Hebrew, the Virgin who will 
| bring forth, Virgo Paritura. In endeavouring 
to verify this derivation, I find the root walad or 
_valad (nearly = in sound to falad) in Hebrew, 
| signifying the act of bringing forth (a child): 
| but Ido not find its conjugational developments. 
In the cognate Arabic, however, this root is found 
| in the fifth conjugation, which very nearly ex- 
‘presses the sense of the future in rus. In the 
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Arabic, therefore, “she who will bring forth” 
would be represented by the feminine participle | 
Mitiwiilidatin, contracted Miitvalddatin, or | 
Mittviilidihiin, which is nearly = in sound to | 
Mutfaladahun = Mutfaladun by contraction when 
pronounced rapidly. This last word strongly re- 
sembles Matfelon if the first « is pronounced as 
the last a in the word Romans. (The ¢ in the 
word Mutawaladatun is in fact an h, according to 
the Arabic Grammar). When we consider that 
the d is often changed into th, and in the course 
of ages may be corruptly elided in pronunciation, 
I think it not improbable that the word Matfelon 
may = Matfaladon. Can any correspondent assist 
or refute my conjecture? Was there any con- 
nection between this parish and Chartres? Was 
there any image or picture of the B. V. M. at 
Whitechapel or the adjoining Spital of St. Mary, 
which resembled that in France? The Holy 
Virgin is generally represented not as alone, but 
as carrying her divine son. Are there any ex- 
amples in England to be found wherein she is 
represented not as actual, but as predestinated 
mother ? J. R. 
St. Mary’s, Great Ilford. 


HIGGS, HALL, AND WATERLAND. 


On February 12, 1719-20, a complaint was made 
to the House of Lords of a printed pamphlet, en- 
titled — 

“A Sober Reply to Mr. Higgs’s Merry Arguments 
from the Light of Nature for the Tritheistic Doctrine of 
the Trinity; with a Postscript relating to the Reverend 
Doctor Waterland. London: Printed for E. Smith, 1720,” 
and E. Smith was ordered to be attached, and a 
Committee appointed to inquire after the author, 
printer, and publisher. 

On February 15, the Committee reported, among 
other things, that the whole book was a mixture 
of the most scandalous blasphemy, profaneness, 
and obscenity, and in a most daring and impious 
manner ridiculed the doctrine of the Trinity and 
all revealed religion. That Thomas Warner in 
Paternoster Row was the publisher of the said 
pamphlet ; that William Wilkin in Little Britain, 
who voluntarily appeared before the Committee, 


owned himself to be the printer, and further 
owned that he did it in opposition to the doctrines 
in Mr. Higgs’s book, to which this pamphlet is an 
answer, and that “ Joseph Hall, a gentleman, and | 
Serjeant-at-Arms to the King,” was the author | 
of the said pamphlet, the errors of the press and | 
some small variations exgepted. 

The House then pr a the book to be burnt 
by the hands of the common hangman, and the 
author, publisher, and printer to be prosecuted 
by the Attorney-General. See Lords’ Journals, 
vols. xxi. pp. 229-231. 


From the Historical Register for 1720, vol. v. 
. 8, of “Chronological Diary,” it appears that the 
»00k was burnt on the following day by the com- 
mon hangman in Palace Yard, and before the 
Royal Exchange; and that Joseph Hall, Esq., 
the author, was removed from his office of serjeant- 
at-arms, Edward Horner, Esq., being appointed 
in his place. 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” tell me whether 
Hall was prosecuted by the attorney-general ; if so, 
when, and what was the result ? 

E. Smith, whose name appeared on the title- 
page, having denied all knowledge of the book, 
the Committee investigated the fact, and reported 
“ That by the printer’s acknowledgement it seems 
to be a very common thing for those of that em- 
ployment to put the names of persons to pam- 
phlets who have no concern therein, and that it is 
an arbitrary practice in printers.” T. 


Apstey: Srricktanp: Wrxxr.—Mrs. 
inson, the wife of Col. Hutchinson, of the Parlia- 
mentary army, was a daughter of Sir Allen Apsley 
and his wife, a daughter of Sir John St. John. 
A connection is said to exist been Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s family and the Stricklands of Boynton, co. 
York, and the Wynnes of Nostell, co. York. I 
shall be obliged if any one will give information 
on this point. 

Bexts or Spats. — There is a large bell with a 
piece cut out of the side (through which the rope 
was passed to attach to the clapper, it is said), 
which hangs in the belfry of one of the cathedrals 
of Burgos, Toledo, Seville, or Cordova. In which 
cathedral is it ? C. M. 

Brack Monpay.—I find the following in St. 
Martin's churchwarden’s accounts for the year 
1562-3 : — 

“Itm. payd to the Ryngars on blakmonday at the 
commavnidemente of mastur mere - - - 

I know Mr. Halliwell’s explanations of “ Black 
Monday.” But can any one tell me why the 
mayor of Leicester should order the bells to be 
rung at the charge of the parish on that day ? 
The day was clearly distinct from any of those 
mentioned by Mr. Halliwell (Archaic Words). 

T. Nortu. 

Leicester. 

Briownorton Crock.—Has Mr. Jeafferson any 
foundation, in genuine folk lore, for what he says 
about this unclaimed piece of furniture in Live it 
Down (vol. i. p. 88), 3rd edition, 1863 ? 

J. D. Camrsett. 

Country Reswwence.— For some time I have 
been seeking for a desirable place of residence. 
It must combine at least four qualities — accessi- 
bility by rail from London, water for boating, 
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chalk or gravel soil, and last, though not least, 
open panoramic scenery, with heather. Hitherto 
I have found no locality possessing these advan- 
tages excepting Weybridge. If any of your cor- 
respondents can supply me with information I 
shall feel obliged. CosMoronite. 


Cromwett Memortar.— At the principal en- 
trance of Dyrham Park (the seat of Capt. Trotter), 
near Barnet, there stands a handsome gateway ; 
consisting of a central arch, supported by pillars, 
and flanked on either side by lodges. 

This is said to have formed part of a structure 
erected, strangely enough, to the memory of Crom- 
well in the neighbourhood of Red Lion Square, 
and to have been removed to its present position 
about the middle of last century. 

Although I have searched Maitland, and other 
books of a similar character, I cannot find any 
mention of such a monument; but perhaps some 
of your antiquarian readers may have some in- 
formation on the subject; and, if so, I should be 
glad to receive it either through the medium of 
your pages, or by letter. Jos. HarGrove. 

Clare College, Cambridge. 


Tur Dvpteys or Coventry.—I should feel 
obliged if any one could give me an account of 
the Dudleys of Coventry and arms. In an old 
corporation book which I have, entitled An Ac- 
count of the Loans, Benefactions, and Charities, 
belonging to the City of Coventry, I find the fol- 
lowing names : — 


“Mr Thomas Dudley’s Will, 1581, July 3°¢, Ex. Reg. 
Cur. Prerog. Cant. Mr Thomas Dudley, Alderman of 
this City, by Will charges all his Lands with the yearly 
Payment of 51, to the Use and Behoof of the poor Chil- 
dren of Bablake for ever; and with the further Payment 
of Gs. 8d. for the Relief of Gosford Ward in the Pay- 
ment of the fifteenth, when the said Ward shall be 
charged therewith. He appoints Bartholomew Tate, 
Esq., and others, Feoffees; with full Power to destrain 
into any of his Lands, in Case the said 5/. Gs. 8d. be not 
paid by equal Portions at the Feast of the Annunciation 
of the B. V. and St. Michael the Archangel. 

Edward Bradney, Mayor of Coventry, 1683. 

M* Edward Bradney, Draper and Alderman in 1678. 

Thomas Dudley, Drapers’ Company, 1672. 

John Basnet, 1675, 10£s Loan Money. 

Thomas Dudley, 1675, 10£s Loan Money. 

In 1684, Mr Bradney was Mayor. 

Lady Spencer’s Loan. 

John Bradney, in 1685, gave 10£ for Coventry. 

Alderman Bradney, Treasurer to the Loan Money, 
April 5%, 1693. 

Samuel Troughton, John Basnet, and William Story, 
gave 10£ to the Loan Fund. 

Christopher Wale, 

In 1660, Mr Zmilian Holbeche paid to Alderman Bas- 
net for an Assignment of his Lease, in which were only 
8 years to come, 130£.” 


The Dudleys, Bradneys, Basnets, and Trough- 
tons, were all connected by marriage. 
Juuia R. Bockert. 
Bradney, near Burghtield Bridge, Reading. 


See Gent.'s Mag., 1842, p. 23. This fact is worth 


Joun Dyon.—I am anxious to see a ballad that 
was written on the murder of Mr. John Dyon of 
Branscroft, near Doncaster, which took place on 
the 16th of February, 1828. I believe it was 
printed in the form of a broadside. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Froppen Fierp.—In an early genealogical 
MS., probably compiled during the reign of 
Charles IT., I met with a notice of — 

“Robert Blounte of Eckington, 4 sonne of Sir Thomas 
Blount of Kinlett, in Shropshire, Knight. This Robert 
was Captaine of the Hallamshire Forces, about Sheffield, 
in the Countie of York, at Flodden Field in Scotland in 
the Reigne of K. H. 8.” 

Are any Muster Rolls of the English army at 
the battle of Flodden extant? Or is any detailed 
English account of the battle in existence? Sir 
W. Scott says (notes to Marmion) : — 

“See the only distinct detail of the Battle of Flodden 
in Pinkerton’s History, book xi.; all former accounts 
being full of blunders and inconsistency.” HJ 


Hallamshire. 


Knicutuoop. — Miles, Eques, Eques Auratus: 
these three terms are equally used as implying 
knighthood. Quere, Is there any difference or 
distinction? for the terms seem equally applie 
to knights military or civil. Q. 


Law or Aputrery.— Can any one favour me 
with the name of that king who is mentioned in 
ancient history as having made a law against 
adultery, in which it was enacted that the offender 
should be punished with the loss of both eyes ? 


Lurner.—I am at a loss to guess (and I think 
your readers in general would be glad to know), 
on what grounds H. B.C., in his catalogue of 
doubtful books, has included Luther on the Gala- 
tians (see 3" §. iii. 477) ? MELETES. 

Mary Qveren or Scots’ Lerrer To QvEEN 
Exizanetu.—Walpole, in a letter to Gray, dated 
February 16, 1759 (vol. iii. p. 209), ed. Cunning- 
ham, says,— 

“TI wanted to ask you whether you, or anybody that 
you believe in, believe in the Queen of Scots’ letter to 
Queen Elizabeth. If it is genuine I don’t wonder she cut 
her head off; but I think it must; be some forgery that 
was not made use of.” 

This letter is printed in Murden’s State Papers, 

. 558, and I should be glad to know if any recent 
investigation into its authenticity or otherwise has 
been made, and if so with what result ? T. 

Moxvumentat Brass.—At the sale of the effects 
of John Holmes, Esq, F.S.A., of East Retford, 
Notts, which took place on Oct. 27, 1841, a monu- 
mental brass of a knight—crest a ram’s head, set 
into a carved oak table top—was sold for 5/. 15s. 
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reproducing as a specimen of modern Vandalism. 
Perhaps a notice of it in “ N. & Q.” may lead to 
the restoration of this monument to the church 
from whence it was originally removed. At the 
same sale were two oak panels, bearing the arms 
of Swift of Rotherham. In whose possession are 
they now ? Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Pizarro’s Coat or Arms. — When at Trujillo, 
I saw on the house pointed out to travellers as 
that formerly occupied by Pizarro, an escutcheon 
with the conqueror’s arms emblazoned thereon. 
It was surmounted by a small shield, with a banana 
or cocoa nut-tree in its centre, and a bear (or 
more probably a pig, from Pizzaro having been a 
swineherd) standing, one on either side of the 
tree on their hind legs, and resting their fore legs 
upon the upper part of the trunk of the tree. 
Can anyone fully explain this ? 

Prescott, in his Conquest of Peru, gives alengthy 
description of the arms, but does not mention 
this, though it appears (by the impression of the 
coat of arms on that book) to form part of the 
arms. C. M. 

Tue Ristne 1 tur Nortu.— Is there any re- 
ference to the names of the persons who were 
concerned in, or were executed on account of, the 
rising in the north, temp. 2 Eliz.? In an old ge- 
nealogical MS..of the time of Charles II. I find 
that — 

“Rosamond, the eldest Daughter of the first Sir Peter 
Frechevile of Stavely, co. Derby, was first married to 
Bowes, who was executed in the rebellion in the North, 
Q. E.’s time. Her 2 husband was Ellis Markham of 
Dunham ; lastly, she married to her 3 husband, George 
Blount of Eckington, Esq'.” 

In the Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569 no 
mention whatever is to be found of the execution 
of any one of the name of Bowes; but at p. 74, in 


a letter from the Earl of Sussex to Sir W. Cecil, | 


he writes : — 

“The evill counsellours be the persons named in my 
letters to her Majestie of the 30th of October, and all 
were present at ther owtragiowse doings at Duresme, 
saving Leonard Dacres, Roberte Bowes, and Capten 
Reade.” 

The editor says : — 


17, 1863; or indicate the printed sources of such 
information ? 

“One of the French pastors for the Department du 
Cher has communicated the following interesting fact to 
the secretaries of the Evangelical Alliance :—In that dis- 
trict a Scotch colony has been established since 1450. 
They were the remains of the Scottish Guard of Charles 
VII. of France, whom the Maid of Orleans brought to 
Rheims to be crowned. The Duke de Henrichement, 
Constable of France, and commander of the Guard, settled 
them on his lands; where for a time they were employed 
on the iron works, but afterwards turned their attention 
to agriculture. For four centuries they have kept dis- 
tinct, without mingling with their neighbours, preserving 
their Scotch names with but slight variations, and also 
the tradition of their British origin. The Protestants of 
that part of France relate that they have heard from 
their parents that these descendants of the Scotch, called 
Foresters, were brought to the knowledge of the Gospel 
by the preaching of Calvin, but that at the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes they returned to the Romish Church. 
The desire has been expressed that steps may be taken 
to reunite the links of connection with this country.” 

J. D. 

50, Buccleuch Street, Glasgow. 


Snurr-BoxEs PRESENTED BY QuEEN ANNE. — 
Mr. Dennis Chirac, who lived at Paddington 
House, Paddington, was jeweller to Queen Anne. 
Would it be possible to ascertain the names of the 
generals to whom her majesty presented snufl- 
boxes with her portrait set in diamonds ? 

An Constant Reaper. 


Srarrorp, Mr.— Amongst the Lambeth MSS. 
(604, fol. 9) is a holograph letter addressed by Sir 
Robert Cecil to Sir George Carew, some time 
about February, 1600, soon after the latter was 
appointed Lord President of Munster. The letter 
is undated, but it is endorsed as having been re- 
ceived in March, 1600. Cecil commends to the 
notice of Carew “ this young gentlemen, Mr. Staf- 
ford, in respect of his owne good meritt, and perti- 
culerly for the loue you beare to those freends of 
his for whose sake he is worthy to be extraordinarily 
regarded; ” and he goes on to say, he is “a gen- 
tleman to whom I do for diuers considerations 


| much desire to shew my affection.” Among other 


“The enumeration of Robert Bowes in the list of evil | 


counsellors is evidently a mistake. Robert Bowes the 
Sheriff, Brother to Sir George, was with him in Barnard 
Castle; and ‘little’ Robert Bowes was employed on a 
mission of confidence and secrecy; and was on this very 
day despatched by Sir G. Bowes to Captain Drury at 
Berwick, for three hundred harquebusiers to repair to 
Barnard Castle.” — Bowes MS. vol. ii. p. 44. 

W.S. 


Hallamshire. 


A Scorrisu Cotoxy mx France. —Can you, or 
any of your correspondents, kindly furnish me 
with any further information regarding the an- 


nexed paragraph, cut from a Glasgow Mail, June 


reasons for his recommendation, he says: “ The 
gentleman hath chosen that Province (Munster) 
to serve in the rather from the affection he hath 
to be comanded by you;” and he adds, “ you 
shall do for one whose freend being both of place 
and quality will be apt to requite it.” 

Can any readers of “ N. & Q.” assist me in iden- 
tifying this Mr. Stafford? I am unable to find 
any mention of him in the Irish State Papers of 
the period in question. Is it possible that he was 
Thomas Stafford, who, in 1633, published Pucata 
Hibernia? ‘The author is said (in Biog. Brit. 
art. “Carew”) to have been Carew’s natural son. 
And in the preface to the Pacata, the author or 
editor, as the case may be, says it was composed 
“by the direction and appoyntment of Carew, and 
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being left among his papers where it was found 
by the now publisher thereof, to whom they were 
bequeathed,” &c. 

Cecil's letter is inconsistent with the idea that 
the Mr. Stafford mentioned therein was any way 
connected with Carew, although it is quite pos- 
sible that an intimacy and friendship might have 
subsequently arisen, which led to the scandal to 
which I have adverted. I shall be glad of any 
information upon this subject. Joun Macrean, 

Hammersmith. 

Avessanpro any of your 
musical correspondents inform me the name of 
the cantata, by Alessandro Stradella, from which 
Dr. Crotch obtained one of his Specimens of 
various Styles of Music. It is written in E minor, 
} time, and is a three-part fugue. Any informa- 
tion relative to Stradella and his compositions 
would be gratefully accepted. W. A. Bowser. 

Artack on Prince or Wares.—Can you in- 
form me where is to be found an account of an 
attack—whether by highwaymen or assassins, I 
cannot recollect—made upon George [V. when 
Prince of Wales while in his carriage, in London 
or the outskirts, possibly in Piccadilly, in the end 
of the last century ? Among the persons with the 
Prince was the Earl of Clermont. Kappa. 


Tenzury Wetis.—The inhabitants of the town 
of Tenbury, in Worcestershire, have annexed the 
term “ Wells” to the ancient appellation of that 
place, from the accidental discovery of a medicinal 
spring a few years since. Is it not unusual to do 
so, except to create a distinction with another 
place ?— as at Tunbridge Wells and Malvern 
Wells. Neither Cheltenham or Leamington, both 
ancient parishes, adopt such a mode of distinguish- 
ing their springs of water, and both of compara- 
tively recent discovery. 

Tuos. E. 


Queries with Answers. 


was Sepecutas? —The Dicta Moralia 
Philosophorum, an anonymous Latin compilation, 
made about 1350, professes to give a collection of 
the .Wisest sayings found in the writings of, or 
attributed to, the most renowned philosophers of 
all nations and eras. The philosopher whose 
name occurs first is thus introduced : — 

“ Sedechias primus fuit per qué nutu dei lex precepta 
fuit et sapia intellecta, Et dixit Sedechias,” &c. — See 
Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 16906, fol. 1. 

The celebrated provost of Paris, Guillaume de 
Tignonville, who died in 1414, translated the 
original into French, and this version became very 
popular, being found in every library of that pe- 
riod of which the catalogues have been preserved. 
There are three copies of Les Dits Moraulx des 


Philosophes in our national collection, all of which 
agree in the name and orthography of Sedechias. 
For instance,— 

“ Sedechias fut philosophe le premier par qui de la 
voulente de dieu loy fut Receue et sapience entendue. 
Et Sedechias dit,” &c.—See Reg. MS. 19 A. viii. 

In 1450 an English translation, entitled The 
Doctryne and Wysedom of the Wise Ancyent Phi- 
losophres, was made for the special use of Sir John 
Fastolffe by his son-in-law, Stephen Scrope. The 
only copy known (Harl. MS. 2266) unfortunately 
wants the first leaf, but doubtless, like every other 
version, Scrope began with Scdechias. Lastly 
came the well-known Dictes and Sayings of the 
Philosophers, translated by Ear] Rivers, and issued 
by Caxton in 1477, being the first instance of an 
English book with the date of printing. Of this 
also there is a manuscript in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 22718), which begins, like the follow- 
ing extract from Caxton's first edition, with the 
same name :— 

“ Sedechias was the first Philosophir by whoom, through 
the wil and pleaser of oure Lorde God, Sapience was va- 
derstande * * whiche Sedechius saide,” &c. 

I end as I began — Who was Sedechias ? 

Brapegs. 

[We regret that we are unable to afford any satisfac- 
tory answer to this inquiry. There was a Sedechias in 
the ninth century, physician to Louis le Débonnaire, who 
was also a great magician, and amused the court by cut- 
ting off a man’s hands and feet, swallowing him, and 
then bringing him up again, alive and whole. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it does not appear that this talented 
individual left anything in writing for the amusement or 
instruction of posterity. In another Sedechias (Bar- 
Abraham) we seem to come nearer the mark. He 
wrote on the Sabbath, on the New Moon, and on other 
Mosaic matters. But as he did not flourish till about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, we doubt whether he 
could have been the individual, of whom it was said an 
hundred years after in the words cited by our corre- 
spondent, that “primus fuit . . . . per quem lex precepta 
fuit.” Still it is not impossible, after all, that this might 
be the party intended; for we know very well that me- 
diwval records are not always very particular in their 
chronology. 

Brstican Queries: Proverss xxvi. 8.—1. 
As he that bindeth a stone in a sling, so is he that 
giveth honour to a fool. (Eng. Aut. Version.) 

2. *O AlBov év apevddvy, Suoids cori, &e. 
(LXX. Version.) 

3. As the closing up of a precious stone in an 
heape of stones, so is he, &c. (English Bible, Lon- 
don, 1590, Deputies of Christopher Barker.) 

4. Sicut qui mittit lapidem in acervum mer- 
eurii, ita qui, &e. (Jerome’s Version in Latin 
Bibles of 1514, 1551, and the modern Vulgate.) 

5. As he that casteth a stone into the heap of 
mercury, so is he, &c. (English translation of the 
Vulgate.) 


* "Os aredsrusies, according to Liddell and Scott, should 
be “he who bindeth (a stone) to, not in (a sling.”) 
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[84 S. 1V. Jury 4, *63. 


Surely there is a mistake somewhere. We 
find three translations: 1. LXX. e@evdévy, Aut. 
Vers. “sling.” 2. Eng. Bible, 1590, “heap of 
stone.” 3. Latin, “acervum mercurii;” Eng. 
Vulgate, “ heap of mercury.” 

As I have no Hebrew Bible at hand, I am 
anxious to know the original word or phrase which 
has thus been variously rendered; and I shall be 
glad to obtain information as to the grounds on 
which our Authorised Version was made to differ 
from ancient versions claiming to have been trans- 
lated immediately from the Hebrew. 

CHEssBOROUGH. 


[As the “ancient versions” differ in this instance 
among themselves, it was almost unavoidable that the 
rendering of our Authorised Version should be “ made to 
differ” from one or the other of them. On referring, 
however, to the Marginal Renderings of our English Bible, 
we think our correspondent will feel satisfied that our 
translators had their eyes open, and that neither the ren- 
dering of 1590, nor that of the LXX., was overlooked by 
them. ‘The Vulgate rendering was based upon a rabbi- 
nical gloss, and we doubt if any one would now venture 
to maintain it. 

Learned men have tried their hands upon the passage 
in question, and have brought out meanings which tend 
very little to its elucidation, though much to the display 
of their own acuteness, Wonderful exhibition of Aaron’s 
skill, when he manipulated the gold, and there came 
out—a calf! We would submit, however, that the origi- 
nal words, {IN WISD, are rendered about as 
closely and as literally as they could be rendered to be 
intelligible, in the received translation—“as he that bindeth 
& stone in a sling.” Surely the meaning of the verse is 
sufficiently obvious. Honour to a fool resembles a stone 
in a sling—it is thrown away. If our translators thought 
fit to notice former renderings in the margin, this may 
have been because they wished to show that while their 
first object was truth, they did not despise antiquity. | 


Fry-Lear Scrinsiixes. —I have in my pos- 
session a copy of the second edition of Newton's 
Principia (published in 1713), which appears to 
have belonged, at one time, to Sir William Jones, 
and was given in 1798 by Lady Jones, his widow, 
to her brother-in-law, C. William Sloper, Esq. 
On the fly-leaf there is a memorandum in Sir 
William Jones's handwriting, to the following 
effect : — 

“Burrow told me that he had seen in Newron’s 
handwriting, opposite (in a list of mathematical books) to 
my father’s Synopsis, ‘ Multum in parvo,’ or some such 
phrase: Tarazzut Husain says Burrow told him the 
phrase was, ‘ An ocean in a pitcher.’ ” 

William Jones, Sir William’s father, a mathe- 
matician of some eminence, was the author of a 
work entitled, Synopsis Palmariorum Matheseos, 
which appeared in 1708. Who was Burrow ? 
Who was Tafazzul Husain ? P. S. Carey. 

[ Reuben Burrow, the mathematician, and the original 
compiler of the Lady and Gentleman's Diary and Poor 
Robin almanacs, is noticed in our 1* S. xii, 142; 2"4 S, 
x. 309. A memoir of him will be found in the New 
Monthly Magazine, i, 536-—588, abridged in Gorton’s and 


Watkins’s Biographical Dictionaries. It is stated that 
whilst Burrow was in Calcutta, a Cashmirean, one of his 
pupils who understood English, was translating Newton's 
Principia into Persian! We do not find the name of 
Tafazzul Husain in Lord Teignmouth’s Memoirs of Sir 
William Jones, 4to, 1804.) 


Passacre 1x Vatriancey.— Dr. Petrie, in his 
work The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland 
anterior to the Anglo-Norman Invasion, comprising 
an Essay on the Origin and Uses of the Round 
Towers of Ireland, refers to Vallancey'’s Essay 
upon the Antiquity of the Irish Language, first 
published in 1772, and afterwards reprinted in the 
Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis in 1781, and gives 
what appears to be a quotation from Vallancey, in 
the following words : — 

“The Irish Druids caused all fires to be extinguished 
throughout the kingdom on the eve of May-day, and 
every house was obliged to light his fire from the Arch- 
druid’s holy fire, kindled on some elevated place, for 
which they paid a tribute to the Druid. This exactly 
corresponds with Dr. Hyde’s description of the Parsi or 
Guebri, descendants of the ancient Persians, who have, 
says he, an annual fire in the temple, from whence they 
kindle all the fires in their houses, which are previously 
extinguished, which makes a part of the revenues of their 
priests; and this was undoubtedly the use of the Round 
Towers, so frequently to be met with in Ireland, and 
which were certainly of Pheenician construction.” 


Now in the copy of Vallancey’s Essay which I 
have consulted at the British Museum, in an edi- 
tion of 1772, I can neither find these words in 
form, nor anything which could be so construed. 

I should be glad, if either you, or any of your 
readers, could throw any light upon this apparent 
discrepancy. T. M. Maunsect. 


{ Our correspondent’s query is another proof of the con- 
venience, to save time and trouble, of stating the edition 
of all works quoted. The second edition of Dr. Vallan- 
cey’s Essay, 1781, contains considerable corrections and 
additions, among others the passage quoted above, which 
will be found only in the Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, 
vol. ii. p. 285. ] 


Royat Arms or Sprary.—Can anyone inform 
me of the full meaning of the motto, Plus ultra, 
and why it was assumed in the royal arms by the 
Emperor Charles V. of — Murray, in his 
Hand-Book for Spain, edit. 1847, mentions it 
slightly at p. 44 of section 1. C. M. 

{The full phrase was “Ne plus ultra,” in which form 
it was applied to two eminences at the entrance of the 
Mediterranean, Calpe in Spain, Abyla in Africa, these 
being regarded as the boundaries of the exploits of Her- 
cules, also as the conventional limits (in that direction) of 
the old world. But Charles V. having inherited not only 
the Crowns of Arragon and Castile, but their vast trans- 
atlantic dependencies, it was then thought fitting to re- 
move the negative, and to apply to the Columnx Hercu- 
lis no longer the phrase “ Ne plus ultra,” but the more 
appropriate phrase “Plus ultra.” In order, however, to 
appreciate the full import of this change, it is necessary to 
bear in mind, that just as Robert Hall said of a person 
whose conduct had been extremely bad, that he deserved 
“to be kicked beyond the walls of creation;” so did the 
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ancients votively relegate an offender ‘Hgax?.ious lexaras 
erfiac, beyond the extreme pillars of Hercules. 

“The emperor struck out the negative from the ‘ Ne 
plus ultra’ of Hercules, and proclaimed to the world that 
there were no limits to Spanish ambition,” says a writer 
in the Quarterly Review (\xii. 128). But the emperor 
meant to proclaim something more than this, namely, the 
actual extent of Spanish rule. ] 


Yrar-Boox.—I copy part of the title-page of a 
volume lying before me, and should be glad to 
know what it is; i e. what name it bears among 
lawyers : — 

“In hoe volumine’ continentur omnes anni Regis 
Henrici Septimi, ab anno primo usque ad annum vicesi- 
mum secundum eiusdem Kegis, qui antea impressi fue- 
runt. 

Or novelment & borrigee, &e. &e. 
Londini in wdibus Richardi Tottelli, 1585. Cum privi- 
legio.” 

The colophon is — 

“Imprinted at London in Fleet Strete, within Temple 
Barre, at the signe of the hand and starre, by Rycharde 
Tottel, 1583, Cum privilegio.” 

P 


[ This is a volume of the Year-Books printed by Richard 
Tottel, containing the Ist to the 22nd year of Henry 
VII. The last two years were printed in- 1583; but a 
new and revised edition of the previous years was re- 
printed in 1585, which accounts for the colophon having 
the former date. (Herbert’s Ames, ii. 824, 825.) The 
Year-Books were published annually, which explains 
their name, from the notes of persons, four in number, 
according to Lord Coke, who were paid a stipend by the 
crown for the purpose of committing to writing the pro- 
ceedings of the courts. ] 


Anonymous. —I have a thick 8vo volume, en- 
titled The Contest of the Twelve Nations; or, a 
View of the different Bases of Human Character 
and Talent (Edinburgh, 1826); but without the 
author's name. Who was he? The work appears 
to be rather curious ; and I cannot find any men- 
tion of it in Bobn’s edition of Lowndes’s Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual. Abusa, 

[This work is by William Howison, the author of the 
“ Ballad of Polydore,” who has been so graphically described 
by Sir Walter Scott in his letter to Joanna Baillie, July 11, 
1823. His other works are—1l. Fragments and Fictions, 
published under the name of M. de Peudemots. 2. An 
Essay on the Sentiments of Attraction, Adaptation, and 
Vanity. ‘T'owhich are added, A Key tothe Mythology of 
the Ancients, and Europe’s Likeness to the Human Spirit. 
Edin, 1822, 12mo, 3. A Grammar of Infinite Forms; or, 
the Mathematical Elements of Ancient Philosophy and 
Mythology, 1823, 12mo.] 

Tuomas Eart or Cieveranp. — What is the 
history of Wentworth, Earl of Cleveland, whose 
noble portrait by Vandyck (the property of the 
Earl of Strafford) is now exhibited in the British 
Institution in Pall Mall? Constant Reaper. 

(Thomas Wentworth, created Feb. 5th, 1626, Baron 
Wentworth of Nettlested, and Earl of Cleveland, was one 
of the most zealous supporters of the royal cause in the 
civil wars of Charles 1. and was imprisoned in the Tower 
of London for his loyalty, He had the satisfaction, how- 
ever, of witnessing the restoration of the monarchy, and 
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| headed a body of three hundred noblemen and gentlemen 
in the triumphal procession of Charles II. into London. 
His lordship died in 1667, when the Earldom of Cleveland 
became extinct. For a description of Vandyck’s portrait 
of the earl, see Dr. Waagen’s Treasures of Art in Great 
Britain, Supplement, p. 322.) 


Warertoo Mepats,—Will some of your readers 
tell me where I can purchase one ? 

V. I. S. Horton. 

5, Quadrant, Buxton. 

[We much regret to state that these medals may fre- 
quently be purchased of the pawnbrokers at Woolwich 
and other places; but it must be borne in mind that, if 
the original owners are still living, the traffic in them be- 
comes an illegal act. ] 


Replies. 


THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS, ETC. 
(3" S. ili. 450.) 


In my last communication I proposed to submit 
to my readers a parallel showing the respective 
claims to legitimacy put forth by the Roman 
Council and the English Langue. I now beg to 
redeem my pledge to that effect, and shall com- 
mence my present observations with a reference 
to the leading event in the modern history of the 
Order —an event in which both parties may date 
the origin of their separation—namely, the disper- 
sion of the knights from the seat of their sove- 
reignty at Malta in 1798; for down to the period 
of that date, the statutory model of the institution 
had been formally preserved, and the English 
Langue (arbitrarily deprived of its possessions 
by Henry VIIL.), and the three French Langues 
(which had with equal injustice been despoiled of 
their estates by the Directory) were still ac- 
counted by the Order itself integral portions of 
the general fraternity. ‘The capture of Malta by 
the French, which gave a death-blow to the Order 
as a sovereign state, severed into fragments the 
hitherto associated Langues, and the dispersed 
knights were reduced to the miserable expediency 
of seeking a home wherever humanity might offer 
arefuge. To suppose that, from this period to 
the date of the downfall of Napoleon, any assem- 
blage existed which could constitute a legitimate 
representation of the body of the Order, would 
be but an idle perversion of the true facts of the 
case; and that such a misstatement should ever 
have appealed to our belief is only to be grounded 
on the interested efforts made by the Italian 
members to resolve themselves, practically, into 
a sort of chapteral association, that might claim 
for itself an independent and supreme authority, 
supported by the countenance of the Pope, and 
the protection of certain of the Catholic princes. 
The principle advocated in support of this expe- 
dient was couched in the assertion that property 
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was the only basis of the existence of a Langue; | 
and that, inasmuch as the English Langue had 
been stripped of its revenues at the period to 
which I have alluded, and the three French | 
Langues had been equally denuded of their re- | 
spective domains during the great Revolution, | 
while those of Spain and Portugal had withdrawn | 
from the government of the Order when the Order 
could no longer govern itself, it followed that the 
German and Italian Langues which alone retained | 
some infinitesimal portion of their former estates, | 
should constitute the only surviving remnant of | 
the institution, and of course exercise a plenary | 
jurisdiction over its scattered members, But that | 
such a theory was ever accepted by the main 
body of the Order, which, though existing in dis- 


persed fragments, and deprived of any collective | 
power by the adverse course of events, still | 
claimed an indefeasible right to exercise all the 
acts of sovereignty whenever an opportunity of | 
re-union presented itself, is, on the very face of | 
the question, a most palpable and absurd impos- | 
ture. ‘The acts of the few fugitive knights who 

sought an asylum at St. Petersburg, and who, in 
concert with the members of the Russian Grand | 
Priory, elected the half-mad and wholly barbarous | 
Paul I. their Grand Master, and this too— so | 
reckless were they as to what they did to relieve | 
themselves from the pressure of destitution — | 
before even the existing Grand Master, Baron de | 
Hompesch, had abdicated his office, could never, as | 
a matter of principle only, have been sanctioned 
and confirmed by men of established honour and 
chivalric sentiments. The impression of just ridi- 
cule which hailed the event throughout Europe is | 
still well remembered ; and the proclamation of | 
Paul, with his address to the nobility of Christen- 
dom, urging them to become Knights of the “ re- | 
generated” order, met with no echo but the 
scarcely suppressed taunts of general derision. 
The farce was played out; everything in the so- 
called Order was ludicrously Russianized ; and 
the prostitution of the cross for money, and for 
mere purposes of political intrigue, quickly fol- 
lowed. The assassination of Paul soon afterwards 
set adrift the crowd of hapless hangers-on, who 
had vainly hoped to find a permanent harbour 
from distress in the Russian dominions. It were 
bootless to particularise the efforts that were then 
made to rally the dispersed exiles of St. Peters- 
burg. p At length, an Italian Knight, Giovanni 
Tomasi, obtained the authority of the Pope to 
succeed the unfortunate Czar as Grand- Master, 
but he soon sickened with disappointment, and 
followed Paul —leaving the “ regenerated” order 
in the hands of a party so small and uninfluential 
that the Pope could no longer conscientiously 
assist in the appointment of another Grand- 
Master, and, from that day to this, an officer 
called the “ Lieutenant of the Mastership,” has 


been successively substituted for the former dig- 
nitary. I write with a desire to state nothing that 
is not founded in perfect truth and candour ; 
and, in describing the state of the Order as thus 
represented by a minute fraction of its members, 
under the protection of the Pope, and as thus 
taking upon themselves the reputed supremacy 
of the institution, I shall prefer to use the graphic 
words of a most memorable Bailiff of the Order, 
the Count de Litta, the very Knight who, as am- 
bassador from the Grand Master de Hompesch, 
invested Paul with the office of Protector in 1797. 
In speaking of the débris of the Order assembled 
at Rome in 1838, he says, in a letter to the Council 


_of the English Langue, still preserved in its 
archives : — 


“ Apres la mort de Tomasi, le Sainte Sitge a nommé 
plusieurs Lieutenants du Magistére, qui ont regi pro- 
visoirement les affaires courantes et les derniers débris de 
l’Ordre, et les Chevaliers en tres petit nombre, et devenus 
maintenant décrépits, assistent maintenant & Rome a un 
soi-disant Chapitre aux derniers moments d’une agonie 
prolongée du dit Ordre.” 


And what says the Secretary of the Order at 
Vienna to the Commissioner of the English Langue 
in 1840? 

“ Yes,” he exclaimed, “1 am Secretary, or anything 
else you please! Chancellor, if you will! The fact is, I 
do the work of the Order, and it is too poor to have its 
grand offices filled up, so that you may look upon me as 
representing any or all of them. We have crosses and 
uniforms, but very small funds. The order has an exist- 
ence, and an ostensible chief in its Lieutenant, but Met- 


| ternich really governs it.” 


One more glimpse of still later date, that will 
satisfy the most erigeant reader of the miserable 
state of degradation into which the Romish party 


| has at length floundered, after all its intrigues 


and manceuvres to gain and exercise a sovereignty 
over the whole of the disintegrated branches,— 
one more glimpse, I say, of this wretched fall of 
the once potent Order “ from its high estate” into 
hopeless and almost irremediable abasement, and 
I will drop a friendly curtain over the too dis- 
tressing picture. We read, under the date of 
1858, that — 

“A scheme has been laid at the feet of the Holy 
Father, as Head of the Church and of all Religious 
Orders, and that his Holiness received the proposals 
very favourably, and submitted them to a committee of 
seven Cardinals, to which was added the Head of the Order, 
His Excellency the Count Colloredo !” — Sir G. Bowyer’s 
Ritual of Profession, &c. 

My paper having far exceeded its anticipated 
limits, I shall pause here, requesting my reader's 
attention to its continuation in a following number, 
when I will give a concise account of the circum- 
stances which led to the re-incorporation of the 
English Langue — the only Protestant and inde- 
pendent section of the Order. ANTIQUARIUS. 
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SOURCE OF THE NILE. 
(3" S. iii. 470.) 
[ beg to call your attention to the passages 


subjoined in writers of the sixteenth century, | 


many years earlier than those referred to in your 
Editorial article, or in Dr. Beke’s work, en- 
titled — 


“ The Sources of the Nile; being a General Survey of 
the Basin of that River, and of its Head-Streams. With 


the History of Nilotic Discovery. 1860.” 


I shall not attempt to compare the numerous 
authorities on the various relations of this interest- 
ing subject to history and geography, but merely 
point out memorable statements of authors who 
have not, I believe, been cited in the notices re- 
cently published : — 

“De Barros,” observes Dr. Beke, “speaks of a great 
lake in the interior, of which accounts had been received 
both in Congo and Sofala, as sending forth three rivers : 
namely, the Tacuy, or Nile; the Zaire, or Congo; and the 
Zambese, or Cuama. Later writers describe the Nile as 
flowing from two lakes: the information received being 
vague and uncertain, and giving rise to controversy ; but 
being, nevertheless, substantially correct.”—P. 110. 


Similar statements then, and opinions of those 


who lived in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- | 


tury, are perhaps as worthy of insertion as those 
of Pigafetta and Lopez; and I shall not further 
detain the reader than by giving the title of the 
work from which they are extracted, viz.: — 

“ De Natura et Incremento Nili Libri duo. In quibus 
inter disputandum plures quwstiones explicantur. 
Authore P. Joanne Baptista Scortia, Genuensi, Theologo 
Societatis Jesu. Lugduni, 1617.” 


! 
“ Ultima igitur vera et omnino indubitabilis sententia 


st, scaturire Nilum in .Ethiopia loco edito ex quo etiam, 
ut postea dicemus, originem capit Zuama, que opposito 


cursu a Nilo, in Oceanum Meridionalem exoneratur, et | 


Coanza, que influit in Atlanticum, ad radices montium 
inter Regnum Goyamum, Congense, Uaffatense et Mono- 
motapx, qui ab incolis, ut habet Paulus Jovius lib. 18, 
Cardanus, et Franciscus Alvarez, Beth appellantur, ab 
aliis Caffates, a Theophrasto Montes Lunzx, quod sua alti- 
tudine videantur lunam attingere, a Promatio Samio, 
Aristotele, lib. i. Meteor. sum. 4, cap. 1, et Authore libri 
de Nilo, Montes Argenti. . . . . Probatur igitur veritas 
hujus sententiw testimonio oculati et fide dignissimi Da- 
vidis Regis A&thiopix, qui in litteris datis anno 1521, ad 
imanuelem Lusitaniw Regem, et aliis datis anno 1524, 
ad Pontificem Romanum, allatisque Clementi VII. Bono- 
niam, ubi cum Carlo V. Imp. aderat, a Francisco Alvarez, 


sectisque coram Cardinalibus et universo populo anno 


1953, die 29 Januarii, que habentur impressw apud Da- 


muanum libro de moribus et relig. thiopum 
ap- | 


Sehu tti Hispania Illustrata, ii. 1293 et 1299), et Jo. 
tistam Ramnusium in fine Ethiopic peregrinationis Fr, 
Alvarez [i. 258, 9], scribit se in Athiopia imperitare 


multis Regnis et in primis Regno Goyamo, ex quo Nilus | 


habet originem. Item, Antonius Fernandus, Societatis 
Jesu qui diu in Ethiopia vixit, et tandem sanctissime 
obiit, in epistola inde scripta, quam ponit Nicolaus Go- 
‘lignus lib. i. de reb. Abyss. c. 11, ait. Magna hujus piscis 
(seit. torpedinis) copia in Nilo reperitur ad extremos Pro- 
vincie Goyama fines, ubi palus est fundo carens, perennes 


habens atque mirabiles ebullientium aquarum scaturigines. 
| Hie Nilo principium est.” —Pp, 23-4. 

| In the Bibliothéque des Ecrivains de la Com- 
| pagnie de Jésus, par Augustin et Alois de Backer, 
quatriéme série, is mentioned, as by Antoine Fer- 
nandez — 

“Carta ac Provincial de Goa, em que difusamente 
narra de sua expedicad, e de seus companheiros a Etio- 
pia, e de como este Imperio fora invadidado no anno de 
1572, pelos Franceses e Turcos.” 

CueTHam. 


SERMONS UPON INOCULATION. 
iii. 476.) 

I believe that Dr. Smiles is quite correct, and 
that Dr. Jenner was assailed from the pulpit. I 
have a distinct recollection of reading a sermon in 
which vaccination was referred to as an impious 
interference with the designs of Providence, and 
in which Dr. Jenner was distinctly referred to as 
well as Mr. King. Ido not remember by whom 
the sermon was preached; and it would be difli- 
cult to trace it, as vaccination was given as only 
one of the many impieties of the age. It was 
written in the same fanatical spirit as the former 
one of Dr. Massey’s in 1722. The great oppon- 
ents, however, of Dr. Jenner, were found among 
the members of his own profession, the most 
violent of whom was a Dr. Benjamin Moseley, at 
that time a physician to the Chelsea Hospital. It 
may interest your readers to supply an example 
of his arguments, and a specimen of his style. 

In 1799, he published a volume of Medical 
Tracts, in which he vigorously attacked “ the new 
mania.” ‘This volume was republished in 1800. 
He was not content with this, but made it a sub- 
ject of a separate treatise. This was published in 
1804, and entitled A Treatise on the Lues Bovilla, 
or Cow Pox. The opening paragraphs will show 
the character of the work : — 

“In the year 1798, the cow pox Inoculation Mania 
seized the people of England en masse. 

“It broke out in the month of April—like a sympto- 
matic eruption of Nature: the planet Mercury — the de- 
lusive author of ‘vain and fond imaginations’ — being 
| then in the Zodiacal sign of the Bull. 

“It increased as the days lengthened; and at Mid- 
summer large societies of the medical profession, which 
were first attacked, were distempered to an intolerable 
| degree.” 

This is a very curious pamphlet, and is a fair 
sample of the kind of hostility Dr. Jenner had to 
encounter. The opposition called forth the pub- 
lication of a jeu d'esprit—The Vaccine Phantas- 
magoria; published by J. Murray, 1808. ‘T his is 
a poem of some merit; but principally valuable 
as an introduction to several curious notes, citing 
a large number of the eases which Dr. Moseley 
had produced against the new practice, and which 
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exhibit as large an amount of folly and extrava- 
gance as can be anywhere met with. In one of 
the notes a publication is referred to, written in 


the same style as those of Dr. Moseley's, but | 


bearing the name of Ferdinand Smyth Stuart, 
Esq. Mr. Stuart announces that he is a physi- 
cian, and relates the following story, which is 
an advance upon the extravagance of Moseley 
himself : — 

“ Among the numerous shocking cases of cow pox 
which I have heard of, 1 know not whether the most 
horrible of all has yet been published, viz. that of a child 
at Peckham, who, after being inoculated with the cow 
pox, had its natural disposition absolutely changed to 
the brutal; so that it ran upon all fours like a beast, bellow- 
ing like a cow, and butting with its head like a bull! !” 


Dr. Stuart tells us, that he has not had time to 
ascertain whether this case be true. This avowal 
proves the character of the whole opposition, and 
the perfect recklessness of the opponents. It is a 
a sequel to the whimsical notions of Dr. 

oseley, who, in his treatise, asks : — 

“Can any person say what may be the consequences 
of introducing a destial humour into the human frame 
after a long lapse of years ?” 


Can any of your readers supply the name of 
the author of Zhe Vaccine Phantasmagoria? I 
have some suspicion that it was a lucubration of 
Samuel Rogers. T. B. 


FRENCH LEGEND. 
(3" S. iii. 491.) 


Many continental families of note claim descent 
from the fairy Melusine, and the story on which 
this claim is founded is, in all probability, the one 
inquired for by L.M.M.R. I am away from 
my books at present, aud consequently cannot 
= a direct reference; but Jean d’Arras col- 
ected all the legends concerning this fairy princess 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
the collection was printed at Lyons in 1544, under 
the title — S’ensuyt ung beau liure en Francoys 
nomme Melusine. Qui fut fille an Roy Helynas et 
femme a Raymondin. 

_ A reprint of this work was not long since pub- 
lished in some of the French antiquarian collec- 
tions, but I cannot at present say in which, or 
under what title. Having, however, at one time 
made some research into the subject of alleged 
supernatural ancestry, I am acquainted with the 
story of Melusine, which may briefly be told thus. 
Pressine, a fairy, married Helynas King of Alba- 
nie [Wales is probably the country referred to}, 
and gave birth to three daughters; the eldest 
being Melusine, who married Raymondin, Count 
of Forez, and, by her occult art, built for him the 
magnificent chateau of Lusignan. All her chil- 


| dren were of surpassing beauty, though each was 


distinguished by some pecularity of feature, de- 
rived from the supernatural character of the 
mother. Vriam, her eldest son, had one eye red, 
the other blue ; and ears as large as the sails of a 
windmill. Odon, the second son, had one ear 
larger than the other. Guion, the third, had one 
eye higher up than the other. Antoine, the fourth, 
had a lion’s claw projecting from his cheek-bone. 
Regniault, the fifth, had only one eye, but he 
could see to the distance of twenty-one leagues 
with it. Geoffroi, the sixth, had a great tooth 
rojecting from his mouth. Froimond, the seventh, 
ad a large mole on the tip of his nose; and the 
eighth, whose name, I believe, history does not 
mention, had three eyes; one being placed in the 
back of his head, so that he could see all around 
him. Vriam married the heiress of a King of 
Cyprus, and founded a dynasty: Guion married 
a princess of Armenia; Antoine married Chris- 
tine, daughter of a duke of Luxembourgh ; and 
Reignault married Aglantine, heiress of a king of 
Bohemia. Of the other four sons, one became 
King of Brittany, another Lord of Lusignan, 
another Count of Parthenay, and the last entering 
the church, rose to the chair of St. Peter. His- 
torians do not tell us which of them was the 
ecclesiastic, but I may be excused for saying pro- 
bably the three-eyed one, as he would naturally 
be considered the most circumspect of the family. 

When Melusine married Raymondin, she stipu- 
lated that she was ever to pass Saturday alone in 
her private apartment. But after several happy 
years of wedlock, Raymondin, incited by a fatal 
curiosity, bored a hole in the wall with the point 
of his sword, and peeping through one Saturday, 
saw his wife in the form of a serpent. She imme- 
diately disappeared with a shriek of despair, and 
never since has been seen, though not being a mor- 
tal, she still exists, and is heard wailing around 
the castles of her numerous descendants, previous 
to death visiting their families. Apartments are 
said to be still kept for her sole use in several old 
chateaux in France and Belgium. 

Melusine is a very ancient superstition, and 
consequently a very widely spread one. She is 
the German Undine, the Irish Banshee, &c. Kc. ; 
and, to the student of Comparative Mythology, 
affords a very interesting study, in more ways than 
one. 

Writing from recollection alone, I would refer 
L. M. M. R. to most works on French genealogy 
and heraldry for notices of the alleged descendants 
of Melusine; and Bullet, Dissertation sur la My- 
thologie Francaise, entertains the subject from a 


| Celtic point of view. I have somewhere read, 
gravely stated as a historical fact, that when the 
Chateau de Lusignan was confiscated by the 
| crown, Melusine was not only heard but seen 
| lamenting on the platform for twelve nights; she 
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then removed from it for ever, taking up her resi- 
dence in the Chateau d’Enghien. 
Wirtiam Prxxerton. 


THE LOOKING GLASS. 
(3" S. iii, 450.) 


’ The little book entitled The Looking Glass, 
which, to my sorrow, I have not seen, is to be 
found mentioned in “ Antiquity ” Smith’s Nolle- 
hens and his Times, where, in his account of 
Banks, the sculptor (vol. ii. p. 185), he gives an 
extract. At p. 200 Smith says,— 

“Little did Mr. Banks think, when he was questioning 
this youth, that nature had enriched him with some of 
her choicest gifts, and that the Royal Academy would, in 
him, at this moment, have had to boast of one of its 
brightest members in the name of Mulready.” 


Many years ago the late Thomas Uwins, R.A., 
lent to my brother Mr. Felix Roffe, a rare and 
curious little book, the title of which my brother 
has unfortunately forgotten, narrating the early 
career of an artist. Mr. Uwins himself informed 
my brother that the young artist was no other 
than William Mulready, and that copies of this 
little book, on account of its rarity, and the artist | 
alluded to, were valued at two guineas. Apnna 
may tell whether this is the same work as The 


“The beautiful bespangled sky smiled on our short 
voyage, and the gentle breeze wafted us, in a few hours, 
to the Albion shore. We soon reached town, where, like 
Noah's dove, we found no resting place; so, in the spring, 
we went to the camp on Boxheath, where I assumed the 
character of Daub; and having obtained a verbal leave 
only from General Pearson, I was, while exploring the 
right wing of the camp, taken up as a French spy by the 
orderly captain of the quarter-guard, a gentleman who 
had lately purchased his commission. This occurred from 
a joke by some senior officers, who urged him on by say- 
ing he would be rewarded with thanks and preferment; 
assuring him that I was the one for whom a great reward 
had been offered, which he would obtain asa farther remu- 
neration for his signal service. My friends were soon in- 
formed of this, and application for my release was pre- 
sently made at the head-quarters; but General Pearson 
was from camp, so I remained in durance from eleven till 
eight at night, when the General returned, who sent 
orders for my liberation, and a written permission: this 
last was delivered to me privately, and I was in solemn 
pomp marched between two soldiers, who escorted me to 
the mess room of my particular friend, the officer of the 
Dorset; and after they had been amused with my re- 
cital of the adventure, they sent me home to my own 
quarters, which were opposite their quarter-guard: to 
this I was escorted by a centinel, lest a worse mischance 
should happen to me. 

“The next day I continued my employment, and met 
with no more impediments; so I finished my drawing, 
which comprised a plan, view, and survey, from which I 
engraved a large plate, under the patronage of General 
Pearson. This obtained me a handsome subscription. On 
the strength of this, and the encouragement I had in 
portrait painting, I returned to town in November, 1779.” 


Epwin Rorre. 


Looking- Glass, for my brother informs me that 
the book he perused was adorned with some fac- 
simile woodcuts of drawings made upon the wall, 
while the little boy-artist sat upon his father's 
knee. Of the father it was stated that he had 
been a soldier “in his youth.” 

As it is very laborious and somewhat painful to 
wade through the rubbish heaps with which the 
modern two-volumed “ Lives” of artists are en- 
cumbered, such a work as I understand Tie | 
Looking Glass to be is very refreshing, as I find 
to be the case with a rare little book 1 have in my 
possession, entitled Fortune's Fovtball. It is a 
brief autobiography of Isaac Jenner, a painter 
and engraver, and written in a familiar style, be- 
ing, as the titlepage informs us, “most humbly 
dedicated, by permission, to the young family of 
the Right Hon. Lady Ann Hudson.” To this 
book there is a rudely-engraved frontispiece, re- 
presenting Isaac Jenner when a boy, as he bim- 
self says, “looking over the treasures of an old 
book stall.” At page 91 occurs a little whole- 
length portrait of Jenner, in his crippled condi- 
tion; it is agreeably engraved in the stipple style, 
being doubtless executed by himself. As a spe- 
eimen of his manner of addressing young folks, 
which is often equally pleasing to “ children of a 
larger growth,” I offer the following extract, which 
will, I trust, be of some interest to many Kentish 
worthies : — 


| 
| 


Somers Town. 


BAINBRIDGE. 
(3" S. iii. 489.) 


I possess the accompanying notes relative to 
persons of the name of Bainbridge. I fear that 
they are too fragmentary to be of much service to 


. 


1432. “Willelmo Baynbrigg, pro conductu j paris de 
beloos pro smeltura plumbi, &c, 12d.”— Fabric Rolls of 
York Minster, 1859, p. 50. : 

1514. Christopher Bainbridge (Cardinal), born at 
Hilton near Appleby, co. Westmoreland, died 1514. His 
tomb is in the cloister of the English College at Rome.— 
Wood’s Athena Oxon, sub nom. “ N. & Q.” Ist 8. vol. xii. 
411, 

1568, Mr. Francis Baynbrigg of Wheatley Hill, one of 
the supervisors of the will of Christofer Hall of Wyn- 
gate.— Durham, Wilts (Surtees Soc.), vol. ii. p. 276. 

1573. Ralphe Blaxton of Silksworth, gent., leaves “to 
everie one of my brother Roger Bainbrige’s children 
whiche he had by sister Margaret, the elder excepted, 
3s, 4d.”—Ibid. vol. ii, p. 202. : 

1575. John Middleton of Barnard Castle, gent., married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Baynbrigg of Snotterton, 
co. Durham, gent. ; their son Antony Myddleton of Newton 
dates his will Dec. 8, 1575.—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 35. ; 

1587. Inthe list of debts attached to the will of * Raipbe 
Hedworthe of Pockerley,” co. Durham, occurs “ Henrie 
Banbrige for an oxe 40s.” —Zbid. vol. ii. p. 311. 
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1588. Mfis Custance Banebrigg witnesses the will of | tuition of his kinsman, Dr. Joseph Hall, the emi- 
John Eden of Windleston, co, Durham.—ZJbid. vol. ii. p. | “t — him 


328. 

1590. Thomas Blakeston, “layt parson of Dyttynsal, in 
the countye’of Durham,” a cadet of the house of Blakis- 
ton of @lakiston, leaves to his niece Anne Bainbrigg, 
3L 6s. 8d.—Ibid. vol. ii. 202, 

1597. Richarde Belassis of Morton, in the parish of 


Houghton-in-the-Springe, co. Durham, mentions in his | 


will his niece, Katheren Baynbridg.—Jbid. vol. ii. p. 338. 
1642, July 11. The House of Commons order “ that Mr. 


Wm. Bainbrigge of Lockington, in county of Leicester, | 


gentleman, shall have leave to send down ten musquets 
and two Carbines to Lockington.’—Commons’ Journals, 
vol. ii. p. 664. 

1643. John Bainbridge, son of Robert Bainbridge, by 
Anne his wife, daughter of Richard Everard of Shenton, 
co. Leicester, born at Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Savilian 
Prof. of Astronomy at Oxford, author of several works on 
Astronomy, died Nov. 3, 1643; buried in Merton College 
chapel.—W 00d’s Athena O.ron. sub nom.; Lowndes’ Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual (Bobn’s ed.) vol. i. p. 100. 

1643, Sept. 1. The House of Commons order “that Mr. 
Tho. Bainbrigge shall have a pass to go to Oxforde to 


nent Bishop of Norwich. He also applied him- 
self to the study of mathematics and astronomy, 
to which he had been devoted from his earliest 
years. Upon his removal to London, he was ad- 
mitted a Fellow of the College of Physicians. 
His Description of the Comet in 1618, introduced 
him to an acquaintance with Sir Henry Savile, by 
whom he was appointed, in 1619, his first pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Oxford, where he settled, 
having entered himself a Master Commoner of 
Merton College, for some years. At the age of 
forty he began the study of Arabic, with a view of 
publishing correct editions of the ancient astro- 
nomers. He died at Oxford, November 3, 1643, 
in the sixty-second year of his age. His works 
that were published are, An Astronomical Descrip- 
tion of the late Comet, from November 18th, 1618, 


| to the 16th of December following, London, 1619, 


fetch one hundred pounds for Colonel Goringe, prisoner to | 
| Ptolemy's Canon Regnorum, 1620, 4to; Canicu- 


the Parliament.”— Commons’ Journals, vol. iii. p. 225. 
16—. Dr Thomas Baynbrigge, Master of Christ's Coll., 


Cambridge, during the Great Rebellion, a Puritan.—Le | 


Keux, Memorials of Cambridge, 1847, vol. i. p. 87. 

16—. Ralph Bainbridge held the eleventh prebend at 
Ely ; was ejected during the Great Rebellion; died before 
the Restoration. Walker’s Sufferings of the,Clergy, 1714, 
p- 21, second pagination. 

16—. Bainbridge and Bukridge Streets, St. Giles’s, 
London, now removed, “ were built prior to 1672, and de- 
rived their names from their owners, eminent parishioners 
ging reign of Charles the Second.”—*“N. & Q.” Lt 8. 
1 229. 

1669. Thomas Banbrige of Tunstall, and Ellen his wife, 
recusants.—Raine’s Depositions from York Castle, p. 170. 

1734. Mr. Earl Bainbrigg, to be warehouse keeper to 
the Commissioners of the Stamp Office —Gent. Mag. vol. 
v. p. 51. 

1749. Philip Bainbrig of Lockington, Esq., High 
Sheriff for Leicestershire.—Jbid. vol. xix. p. 41. 

1753. Sept. James Bainbridge of Leeds, tobacconist, 

bankrupt.— bid, vol. xxiii. p. 446. 


4to; Procli Sphera, and Ptolemei de Hypothesibus 
Planetarum liber singularis ; to which he added 


laria, published at Oxford in 1648 by Mr. Greaves; 

together with a demonstration of the heliacal 

rising of Sirius for the parallel of Lower Egypt, 

written at the request of Archbishop Ussher. 

Several other treatises were prepared for the 

press, and left in MSS. Henry T. Bosarr. 
33, Cambridge Terrace, Leicester. 


Cardinal Christopher Bainbridg or Baynbrigge, 
canonized under the name of St. Praxides, was 
born at Hilton, near Appleby. His ancestry seems 
uncertain, unless he were, as some suppose, a 
brother of John and Richard, of Snotterton, co. 
Durham, near the borders of Yorkshire. John 


' and Richard seem to have been grandsons of John, 


_ 1754. Richard Bainbridge, B.D. formerly Fellow of | 
University Coll., Oxford, presented to the vicarage of | 


Harewood, co. York. He was also for some time curate of 
Allerton, co. York.—T. D. Whitaker's Loidis and Elmete, 

. 132, 173; Gent. Mag. vol. xxiv. p. 292. 

1769, Jan. 5. “Captain Bainbridge, to Miss Allgood, 
with 15,0002, married.”—Gent. Mag. vol. xxxix. p. 54. 

1797, Oct. 15. At Woodborough, co. Notts., Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Bainbrigge, owner of that lordship and of Locking- 
ton, co. Leicester, aged 81. She was the last of her 
family, and was buried among her relations at Locking- 
ton.—Jbid. vol. xvii. p. 983; vol. lxviii. p. 902. 

1816. Bainbridge, G. C., author of The Fly Fisher’s 
Guide, 8vo, Liverpool, 1816. Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s 
Manual (Bohn’s ed.), vol. i. p. 100. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


bailiff of York, a.p. 1419, whose tomb may be seen 
in York Minster. 

2. Of Edward Bainbridg, 1613, [know nothing, 
but in Burke’s pedigree of John Bainbrig, of 
Wheatly Hill, co. York, the names Edward Henry, 
b. 1609, Samuel, and Abraham, occur among 


seven sons of Robert son of Thomas, of Ashby de 


Dr. John Bainbridge, an eminent physician and | 


astronomer, was born at Ashby-de-la-Zouch in 
1582. He was educated at the Free Grammar 
School of his native town, and was afterwards 
sent to Emanuel College, Cambridge, under the 


la Zouche; the said Robert married twice, and 
had in all twenty-three children. The elder 
brother of Thomas was Robert, of Lockington 
Hall, Leicestershire. 

3. I have not the ancestry of Dionysius Bain- 
bridge, but he married Edith, a Protestant, widow 
of Edward Fawkes, proctor, &e. at York, and 
mother of the renowned Guy, b. 1570, and three 
younger children. Both the Fawkes’s and Diony- 
sius Bainbrigge had property at Scofton, near 
Knaresborough. The stepfather induced Guy to 
become a Roman Catholic. 

I hope your correspondent, B. A. H., may find 
some of the above particulars useful in his re- 
searches, M. F. née Baryerince. 
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Totrennam, M.P. (2™¢ S. vii. 522.) — Lieut.- 
Colonel Charles G. Tottenham, the new M.P. for 
New Ross, who was elected on the 6th June inst., 
by a majority of two votes only, is the sixth 
Charles Tottenham, in immediate lineal descent, 
who has represented that borough in Parliament. 


Gorpsmitu iii. 490.) —The Gold- 
smith Club was nothing more than a social aflilia- 
tion, established in the year 1856-7 by some 
gentlemen, the greater number of whom were 
contributors to a Dublin paper called The Com- 
mercial Journal, which was probably the first 
cheap British newspaper ever established, and 
which was published weekly and sold for 14d. 
Its prosperity was great for a season, as its cir- 
culation reached to about 16,000 copies; but by 
the secession of its principal correspondents, and 
other causes, it ultimately fell.” Some of the 
original members, however, subsequently became 
local celebrities ; amongst whom [ may mention 
S. N. Elrington, now editor of Saunders’s News 
Letter (the oldest Conservative journal in Ire- 
land), and a lyric poet of recognised ability; W. 
J. Fitzpatrick, author of the lives of Dr. Doyle, 
Lady Morgan, and Lord Cloncurry; Herbert J. 
Stack, now editor of the Birmingham Daily News, 
and author of Madeline; E.L. A. Berwick, author 
of Eveleen, the Queen's Dwarf, &e.; Samuel 
Alfred Cox; Professor Shaw, F.T.C.D.; Mark 
O'Shaughnessy, barrister; Sir James Murray, 
M.D. ; Bond Cox, barrister; and others of less 
mark. Their place of meeting was in the rooms 
of the Commercial Journal, kindly given them by 
the proprietor ; and I venture to say that there is 
not a ci-devant member who does not remember 
their meetings with pleasure and regret. J. 

Dublin. 
True (3" S. iii. 387.) — 

_“God gives us time by parts and little periods; He 
gives it to us, not as nature gives us rivers, — enough to 
drown us, — but drop by drop, minute after minute; so 
that we never can have two minutes together, but He 
takes away one when He gives us another. This should | 
teach us to value our time, since God so values it, and by | 
his small distribution of it tells us it is the most precious 
thing we have.”—Taylor, from Holy Thoughts, an exqui- 
Site little book, published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
price 1s, 


An Constant Reaper. 


Marsnatt (3" §. iii. 484.)—To com- 
- the list of Mr. Marshall's publications it may 

well to add A Review of “ The Landscape, a 
Didactic Poem,” with an Essay on the Picturesque, 
1796; a small publication On the Enclosure of 
Lands, 1801; and a paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London for 
the year 1783, entitled “ An Account of the Black 
Canker Caterpillar, which destroys the Turnips in 


F.R.S.” This paper was reprinted, with the 
omission of only a few sentences, in the abridge- 
ment of the Zransactions, by Hutton, Shaw, and 
Pearson (xv. 386), and was quoted in the first 
edition of Kirby and Spence’s Entomology (i. 186), 
as the only authority for the information there 
given on its subject. D. 


Suerirrs or §. iii. 494.) — 
Karra will find lists of sheriffs of Cornwall in 
Polwhele’s History of that county. I believe that 
the Rev. F. V. J. Arundell, author of A Visit to 
the Seven Churches in Asia, and late rector of 
Landulf in Cornwall, compiled a more correct 
list of sheriffs for the history of Cornwall that 
he intended publishing. I do not know who the 
representatives of that gentleman are, but I would 
suggest to them, that it would be a great gain to 
the literature of his county if they were to deposit 
the MSS. of his “ History” in the library of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall, at Truro. 

TRETANE. 


Karra will find a list of the sheriffs of Cornwall, 
from the earliest times down to the 22 Charles IL, 
in Harl. MS. 2122, No. 5.* The same volume 
contains also similar lists for the other English 
counties. There is another list for Cornwall, 
1647—1653, Add. MS., 5832, f. 181. 

Joun Maciean. 

Hammersmith. 


Turninec tHe Car rw tHe Pan §. iii. 191, 
314.)—This expression would appear to be the 
equivalent, or perhaps the origin, of the modern 
turn coat. It is used in this sense by Sir Hudi- 
bras (in canto 1. of Butler’s | Ghost, or Hudibras, 
| Part rv.), the worthy knight, about to make him- 
| self an offering to delicate love by hanging himself 
in a barn, pronounces a Cato-like soliloquy : — 


“ This said, the ladder he ascends, 
And from the beam to swing intends; 
But first to purge his conscience means, 
And make confession of his sins.” 

In the course of this “last dying speech,” he 
says :— 

“Like Y——k I took the test, and then 
Like S—bury, turn’d cat in pan, 
Ofttimes afraid my neck would be 
The forfeit of my loyalty.” 

By way of concluding, I take leave to ask by 
whom this fourth part of Hudibras was composed ? 
It is dedicated to “ Henry, Marquess and Earl of 
Worcester, &c. by T. D.” 


CF This list commences at the same period as that of 
Fuiler’s, namely, Henry II.; whereas Karra wishes for 
one from the earliest Norman period.—En. | 

+ “Butler’s Ghost: or Hudibras, The Fourth Part. 
With Reflections upon these Times. London: Printed 
for Joseph Hindmarsh, at the Black Bull in Cornhill, over 
against the Royal Exchange, 1682.” 
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Do these initials represent Thomas Doggett of 

the “ waterman’s coat and badge ” notoriety ?* 

Harbertonford, Devon. 

Proveus Cuurcues (3™ S. iii. 429.) Up 
to a period not very remote, when the science of 
road making was in a very primitive state, it was | 
customary in rural districts to level the roads by | 
means of a plough. This was purchased from the 
parish funds, and called “ the parish plough,” and | 
when not in use was generally deposited in the 
church porch or belfry. Such ploughs, although 
not now used, are still to be found in many parts 
of the country, as well as at Bassingbourn and 
Barrington. E. V. 

Sr. (3" iii. 458.) — The supposition 
that St. Paul was unmarried appears to derive 
support from the apocryphal tradition of the 
Ebionites, that Gamaliel refused to give him his 
daughter in marriage. MELetss. 

Gentituomme: (3" iii. 317.) — 
Many months ago you were kind enough to con- 
sign to the editorial limbo some weak suggestions 
ot mine—opposed, [ grant, to the opinions of high 
authorities—as to the derivations of certain words 
in common use, e. g. the word “ church,” “ kirk,” 
as having come to us, not from the Greek xvpiaxh, 
but from the British, “ cir, a circle” (the sacred 
circle, or periphery), or “cwre, a rotundity,”"— 
the plural of which is cyrcau. With some trepid- 
ation, then, I venture to suggest in opposition to 
the “ nosco” theory, that nodilis is the contracted 
form of “non vilis, not common,” as opposed to 
the vilis, or “common herd.” Horace ( Epist. 
lib. ii, 36), seems to make use of “ vilis” in this 
sense : — 

“ Scriptor abhine annos centum qui decidit inter 
Perfectos veteresque referri debet, an inter 
Viles atque novos?” 


| 


The Delphin edition paraphrases the latter 
portion of this sentence thus: “inter veteres et 
bonos an inter ignobiles et recentiores ?” 

Whether this derivation will satisfy A. A. is 
for himself to determine. Cuessporoven. 


Denrtiriox 1x Acr (3" iii, 499.) —There 
are no grounds whatever for supposing that “what 


occurred to the old gentleman,” was “not the 
cutting of new teeth, but the reappearance of old 
ones, through the falling away of the gums.” This | 
supposition necessarily involves the previous dis- 
appearance of the teeth. Such an occurrence 
could have arisen but from one of two causes: 
either inflammation and swelling, or hypertrophy 
of the gums. We have no evidence that the old | 


gentleman's gums swelled, and covered and con- | 
cealed his second set of teeth, after these had made 
their appearance in the mouth; and that, by the 


(* This doggrel production is by Tom Durfey.—Ep. ] 


subsequent recession of the former, the latter be- 
came visible for the second time under the de- 
nomination of a third set. We might as readily 
imagine the octogenarian to have been the subject 
of lampas—a disease which sometimes attacks 
young colts when shedding their teeth, and in 
which, from “inflammation of the gums, the bars 
swell and rise to a level with, and even beyond, 


' the edges of the teeth” (Youatt’s Horse, 1831, 


p- 134). With but a little further stretch of 
imagination, we might see in this reappearance of 
the old man’s teeth an evidence of that second 
juvenescence shadowed forth by Hunter; and 
might, with equal pertinence, pronounce the old 
boy to have still “a colt’s tooth in his head.” 

J. H. Pickrorp, M.D. 

Brighton. 

“Cresn a Cve:” “Crack a Borrre” (3" 
iii. 493.) — The prevalence of the drunken, and 
apparently fashionable English custom, that gave 
rise to the former phrase, is well shown in the 
following quotation from Webster’s Devil's Law 
Case ; where Julio (Act IT. Se. 1,) is being baited 
for his riotous living : — 

spends] A hundred ducats a month in 
breaking Venice glasses. 

« Ariosto. He learnt that of an English drunkard, and 
a knight too as I take it.” 

It would seem, too, that a chivalrous colouring 
was given to the mere drunken act of bravado, 
when lovers, flap-dragonists, and others, adopted 
the custom as one of their humours or fancies ; 
and the time is within the recollection of older men, 
when glasses were broken that they might not be 


sullied by the wine drank to a less noble toast., 


See also a quotation from Marston, under the 
word “ Arms,” in Nares’s Glossary. 

The phrase of “ cracking a bottle” arose, doubt- 
less, from the ready and apparently soldierly habit 
of deftly knocking off its neck. Among tavern 
roysterers this would be a proof, first that they 
were men of valour, who had made money in the 
wars ; and secondly, that they were stout drinkers, 
since to any others the feat after the first few 
glasses would be a difficult one. Bens. Easy. 


Cuavcer anp uts Eprror, Tuynye S. iii. 
453.)—William Thynne died in 1546, as appears 
by an inscription upon his monument —a fine 


| brass, lately restored at the expense of the pre- 


sent Marquis of Bath, in Allhallows Barking. 
Cuessnoroven is right, therefore, in questioning 
his claim to be considered editor of the edition of 
1561. I believe the editions produced by Thynne 
were those of 1532 and 1542. I write at a dis- 


| tance from books, but I think I have read some- 


where of “ Thynn’s fine old folio of 1516.” 
Juxta ‘Turrtm. 
Tae Danisn Invapers (3 S. iii. 467.)— 
A. E. W., after quoting the statement of Thierry, 
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that in 787 the fleets of Denmark and Norway 
reached the south of Britain in three days, and 
then assuming that these Scandinavian fleets con- 
sisted of the three ships spoken of by Lappenberg, 
enters into a speculation of some length respect- 
ing the speed of the vessels. But before he can 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion on this point, 
I would beg leave to suggest to A. E. W. that it 
is absolutely requisite that the original authori- 
ties should be consulted. What leads me to offer 
this suggestion is, that I am persuaded that the 
readers of “N. & Q.” would look with great in- 
terest on the result of his researches. 
MELETEs. 


Srr Cuarves Cartrurore (3" iii. 489.) —A 
reference to a MS. pedigree of Calthorpe (or 
Calthrope), in my collection, gives the following 
information: “Charles Calthorpe, of Lincoln's 
Inn, was eldest [?] son of Sir Francis Calthorpe of 
Ingham, by his second wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Ralph Berney, of Gunton, Esq.” It is not stated 
when, or where he died. I have a MS. copy of 
his “reading” on copyholds. Sir Henry Cal- 
thorpe, the Recorder, who died 1637, was the 
second son of Sir James Calthorpe of Cockthorpe, 
a different line from that of Sir Francis. His 
mother was Barbara, a daughter of John Bacon, 
of Hesset, Esq. G. A. C. 


Greek AND Roman Games (3" S. iii. 490.) — 
Your Capetown correspondent has, I think, mis- 
quoted the passage from Justinian. Should it 
not run thus ? — 

“Deinceps vero ordinent quinque ludos, monobolon, 
contomonobolon, quintanum cordacem sine fibula, et peri- 
chyten, et hippicen,” &c, ? 

The monobolos was an athletic exercise, which 
consisted in throwing summersaults, or leaping by 
the gymnast’s own unaidea exertions as opposed 
to the conto-mono-bolos, in which the leap was 
performed with the aid of a pole, xovrds. 

The cordaxr was a rough boisterous dance, horn- 
pipe, Irish jig, and Highland fling, all in one, in- 
dulged in by the comic chorus, and mentioned in 
the Greek plays : — 

On the stage her hornpipe- flings.” 
Aristoph. Clouds, 510. 

Quintanus alludes to the five deep rows of 
which the chorus was composed, though its num- 
bers varied. As the cordar required freedom of 
limb in its performance, the sine fibula may 
easily be explained. About the other games I 
am not so confident. The perichyte was some 
kind of contest; but whether the term implies 
that it was fought in the P. R., or that the per- 
formers contended in a pool of water, I leave to 
the etymological sagacity of Uvyrr to determine 
(rep:xew). ‘The hippice may, probably, be identi- 


| — 
fied with the “ludus Trojex.” Is there no work 


on the Sports and Pastimes of All Nations, An- 

cient and Modern? Surely some “ Strutt” should 

step forward to write one. Cuessporoucu. 
Harbertonford, Devon. 


Errraru Lavenuam Cavrcnyarp (1* §. 
vii. 235 et seq.) —“ John Weles, ob. 1694 : * Quod 
fuit esse,’ &c. The epitaph consists of two hex- 
ameter lines ; and propounds the Sphynx of Time 
(if I'may so express it) in presence of Death itself, 
in that melancholy vein of “the dark sayings,” 
so characteristic of the Solomonian philosophy in 
the Hebrew Coheleth. See both the authentic 
and apocryphal Scriptures: Eccl. i. 9—11, iii. 
15; 2 Esdras, iv. 45-6, et alia. 


* Quod fuit esse quod est | quod non fuit esse quod esse | 
a a 


Esse quod est non esse | quod est non est erit esse.” 
a A 


The verbal complication is unravelled by inser- 
tion of est at the carets, and quod at the last caret ; 
and I translate thus : — 

What was to be is what is; 

What was not to be is what is to be; 
‘To be what is is not to be; 

What is is not to be what shall be. 

Your learned correspondent, Josern 
Grove, a scholar of Cambridge, referred to in 
your “ Notices” of June 20, might frame a very 
pretty syllogism out of this quaint metaphysical 
epitaph. 

Dublin. 


Corp 1n June S. iii. 489, 519.) —Madame 
de Sévigné, in a letter to her daughter, dated 
“ Aux Rochers, mercredi 26 Juin 1680,” says : — 

“ Quand je trouve les jours si longs, c’est qu’en verité, 
avec cette durée infinie, ils sont froids et vilains. Nous 
avons fait deux admirables feux devant cette porte 
c’étoit la veille et le jour de Saint-Jean; il y avoit plus 
de trente fagots, une pyramide de fougeres, qui faisoit 
une pyramide d’ostentation; mais c’étoient des feux & 
profit de ménage, nous nous y chauffions tous, On ne 
se couche plus sans fagot, on a repris ses habits d’hyver ; 
cela durera tant qu’il plaira & Dieu.” 

G. 


Edinburgh. 


Proverbiat Query (3 §. iii, 209, 439.) — 
There is an old English proverb very much akin 
to “ Meals and matins minish never,” inquired for 
by Mr. Haynes. It runs thus: “ Prayer and 

rovender never hinders a journey.” I[ met with 
it in the pages of an old commentator, but I now 
forget who he was. I remember, however, that it 
was quoted as an old proverb; and very pro- 
bably it is so old that we shall not be able to 
trace its parentage. Grorce Lroyp. 

Thurstonland, 
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Miscellanesus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


History of England during the Reign of George the Third. 
By John George Phillimore. (Vol. J.) (Virtue Bro- 
thers & Co.) 

Mr. Phillimore tells us, that the greatest of English 
rulers said to Sir Peter Lely, “Take care that you draw 
my face as it is, with all its wens and wrinkles;” and 
asks whether the citizen of a free state, who undertakes 
to paint the history of his country, should shrink from 
the same liberty in behalf of truth? The answer is ob- 
vious—he should not. But Mr. Phillimore’s book suggests 
another query—ought the citizen of a free state, on the 
strength of such citizenship, to take the one-sided liberty 
of painting nothing but the wens and wrinkles? Such 
is what Mr. Phillimore appears to us to have done both 
with regard to George III. and the people of England. 
He has scarcely a single good word for the monarch, 
whose court formed so marked a contrast between those 
which preceded and those which succeeded it, and cer- 
tainly he has few more for the people whom that mon- 
arch governed. Dissenting, as it will be seen we do, en- 
tirely from the views of the author, we are bound to testify 
to the ability which he displays. He is no careless 
writer; no hasty vamper up of second-hand facts, and 
borrowed opinions. He is a good hater, but gives good 
reasons for his hatred; and although the impression 
left upon the mind after the perusal of the volume is, that 
Mr. Phillimore’s opinions were unalterably fixed before 
he began to examine the materials on which they ought 
to have been formed, there is no doubt that he has 
worked hard and zealously at his self-imposed labour; 
and the result is a book vigorously and ably written, 
which will be read with interest even by those who are 
utterly unable to agree either with the conclusions which 
the writer draws, as to the causes, or the results of the 
events which he describes, or with his view of the charac- 
ters of the chief actors in those stirring and perilous 
times. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William 
George Clark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, and 
John Glover, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Vol. I. (Macmillan & Co.) 

We have here the first volume of The Cambridge Shake- 
speare, which appears under the editorship of the Public 
Orator and the Librarian of Trinity; Mr. Luard, who 
was to have been associated with them, having been 
compelled by his election to the Registrarship of the 
University to relinquish, at least for the present, his 
share in the responsibility of its production. The chief 
characteristics of the present edition are, first, that it is 
based on athorough collation of the four Folios, and of 
all the Quarto editions of the separate plays, and of sub- 
sequent editions and commentaries; secondly, that it 
gives all the results of this collation in notes at the foot 
of the page, with conjectural emendations collected or 
suggested by the editors or their correspondents; so as to 
furnish the reader, in a compact furm, with a complete 
view of the existing materials out of which the text has 
been constructed or may be amended. Thirdly, in all 
plays of which there is a Quarto edition, differing from 
the received text to such a degree that the variations 
cannot be shown in fvot-notes, the text of the Quarto 
literatim is printed in a smaller type after the received text. 
Thus, to the Merry Wives of Windsor, the editors have 
added the Pleasant Conceited Comedie of Sir John Fal- 
staffe and the Merry Wives of Windsor from the edition 


of 1602, preserved among Capell’s Shakespeariana at Cam- 
bridge. Lastly, the editors add at the end of each play a 
few notes: (a) to explain such variations in the text of 
former editions as could not be intelligibly expressed in 
the limits of a foot-note; (+) to justify any deviation 
from their ordinary rule in the text or the foot-notes; 
and (c), to illustrate some passage of unusual difliculty 
or interest. To carry out these objects, the editors have 
laboured long and diligently, as a glance at any page of 
their work will show. Not only do Messrs. Clark and Glover 
appear to have collated carefully, and weighed consider- 
ately all the various editions of the poet-—and one moment’s 
reflection as to what those editions, from Pope, Warburton, 
and Theobald (who, we are glad to see, receives justice at 
hands of the Cambridge editors) to those of Collier, Dyce, 
and Singer amount to, will give some idea of the labour 
of so doing; but they have in addition gone through the 
various articles in the magazines, The Athencum and Notes 
and Queries, culling from them all that they deemed neces- 
sary for giving completeness to such an edition of the 
poet’s works, as they had proposed to themselves. The 
edition is one which every student of Shakspeare will hail 
with satisfaction, as it affords him the best means of judg- 
ing what is the correct text of the poet, and what are the 
most valuable of the illustrations which his writings have 
received; and we are sure that those who have worked 
hardest in the same field will be the warmest in their 
acknowledgments of the good service rendered by Mr. 
Clarke and Mr. Glover to the writings of William Shak- 
speare. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and ad 

are givea for that purpose: — 

Romatoxtr«; the History of the Tithe Cause tried in 1815, between the 
Kev. Reginald Bligh, Rector of Romaldkirk, and John Benson, Far- 
mer. 8vo. London, 1815. 

Avromoorarny or Marrnew Vican or Burwesron, by J. 


. Mayor. Cambridge, 1856. 
or Henny Jexxins, by Mrs. Anne Saville of Bolton in York- 
shire. 12mo. Salisbury. 


Aw Histoa:cat. Sxercn or tar Prrony or Sr. Oswarp at Noster, by 
R. G. Batty, M.A., Incumbent of Wregby. 8vo. London, 1856. 
A Miscetstany or Ixorxrous Trocents, Reriections, Vense anp 
Paose, by Tamworth Reresby, Gent. 4to. London, 1712. 
Wanted by Mr. Edward /ailstone, Horton Hall, Bradford. 


Potices tu Correspondents. 


Tar Queene” Unvemeno; Tur Parmosornen’s Stone; Tar 
Roo; Eartvom or Exnot; and other articles of in- 
terest in our next, 

Book Excuance. We have a plan for this under consideration, 
which, when matured, will probably meet the requirements of vur friends. 

Tur ro Tamp Voreme or Tarep Seares ix at press, and will 
he ixsued with“ N. & Q.” of Saturday the \8th instant. 

W. E. Baxter. For the origin of the phrase Way-goose, or Wayz- 
goose, the printers’ festival, see our 2nd 3S. iv. M1, 192. 

X. ¥. Z. 
will be found in Holland's Psaimists of Britain, i. 53; ii, 31—38. 
also N. & Ist 3S. vi. 200, 278. 

F. C. A Commentary upon Genesis, printed for Richard Chisweli 
tn 1695, 4to, is by Bishop Symon Lutrick. 


The history of the Scotch Metrical Version of the Psalms 
i ii Consult 


Answers to other Correspondents in our next. 


Enrata. —3rd S. ili. p. 485, col. i. line 47, for “provisional” read 
“ provinesial;"” p. 490, col. i. line 9, yor “ Tarquinic™ read “ Tar- 
gumic.” 

“ Nores is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
iseued in Mowrury Pants. Zhe Subscription for Sramerp Corres for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Leorx) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order m 
savour of Messas. Bert Danoy, 18, Fieer Sreeer, B.C , fo whom 
all Commonicarions For Tur Eprron should be adaressed. 


Full benefit of reduced duty obtained by purchasing J/orniman’s Pure 
Tea; very choice at 3. 4d. and 48. “ High Standard” at 4s. 4d. (for- 
merly 4s. Sd.), is the strongest and most delicious i in 
every town supply it in Packets. 
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